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THe NortHern Licurt is devoted to the free 
discussion of such topics of public interest as are 
not partizan in their character: but all communica- 
tions, excepting such as are merely literary or 
designed to convey general intelligence must ap- 
pear under the signatures of their authors. The 
conductors of the Northern Light are not responsi- 
ble for the opinions expressed in these communica- 
tions; nor are these opinions to be deemed, in the 
slightest degree, significant of their own. It was 
believed that the freedom of discussion, on which 
the publication is founded, would, by exhibiting a 
variety of opinion and argument on the same sub- 
ject in the same paper, be likely to elicit truth; but 
in thus opening its columns to all, it is manifest that 
the responsibility of the conductors can extend only 
to the exclusion of matter, which is either partizan 
or personal in its character, or which is repugnant 
to sound morals. 


Political Economy. 


[For the Northern Light.] 
THE EFFECTS OF A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 














BY SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 





THERE is a great untruth in the assertion, that a 
protective tariff on manufactured articles ‘is taxing 
the many for the benefit of the few.’ Yet, so blind 
isthe great mass of the people to the practical les- 
sons which daily experience sets before them, that 
they hear the lie uttered, and receive it as a truism, 
with the same quiescent faith that the old woman 
believed the world was coming to an end, merely 
because the story ‘‘ was in print.” 

We will not tire our readers by quotations from 
obsolete writers on national economy, or from the 
fine speeches of the celebrated free trade advocates 
ofthe presentday. It is siraply our purpose to speak 
aword from the loop holes of experience, in order to 
show that, ‘‘ the few’? have an interest somewhat ad- 
verse to a high protective tariff; while such a stimu- 
lushas heretofore invariably tended to advance the 
interest of the mass at the expense of the few. 

Ask the cotton manufacturer what was the effect 


of the tariffs of 1824 and °28 on the profits of his bu-| 


siness. He will tell you that the competition at 
home, stimulated by high protection, caused the ruin 
of hundreds of manufacturing establishments, redu- 
cing the prices of cotton cloth more than fifty per 
cent in a single year. 

Ask the woollen manufacturer if the minimum 
duty of 20 per cent on woollens, with the additional 
protection of freight, insurance, and 10 per cent in 
the exchange on England, is not protection enough 
for him? If he is a practical man, his reply will 

¢ invariably in the affirmative. Mere protection 
Will induce ruinous competition; his home trade will 

cut up and destroyed; every stream that can run 
wheel will have its woollen mills; and the conse- 
‘uence will be, says our manufacturer, we must 
them down or they will break us down. The 

fim) result is inevitable ; the mass will buy their 
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len manufacturer will then be what the miller is 
now—the farmer’s victim. Wool will be dearer 
and cloths cheaper. The agricultural interest will 
flourish at the expense of the manufacturing. As the 
protective duty on imported cottons, by stimula- 
ting competition at home, had the effect to reduce 
conuxon muslin to 6d. the yard. So would an in- 
creased duty on woollens in a single year or two pro- 
duce the same result as to the prices of woollen 
cloths. Cheap living, low taxation, and renewed 
improvements in machinery would come along with 
competition at home to stimulate over production. 
Hence, we repeat that the great mass of consumers, 
including even the cotton grower of the South, are 
to be benefited by a high tariff at the “‘ expense of 
the few.’’ 

ides not the free trade in rail-road iron benefited 
the “few at the expense of the many?”? When we 
say the few, we mean those chartered monopolies, 
whose incorporate privileges place them beyond the 
reach of that legitimate competition, which never 
fails to reach the manufacturer in the midst of his 
protection, to the sensible diminution of his profits ; 
and what do those rail-road companies give to the 
public for the loss to its revenue in the free admis- 
sion of rail-road iron, and for the privilege of charg- 
ing the travelling community five cents a mile on 
almost all their routes? About as much as that 
prince of anti-republican monopolies, the Cayuga 
Bridge Company, has given them for its seventy 

ears’ exclusive privilege of bridging the Cayuga 
ake, and imposing a tariff of tolls which, for a long 
time, gave an annual dividend of 50 per cent on the 
investment. 

We feel that we have now shown that it is free 
trade with England, and not a protective tariff on 
such imported articles as can be made at home, that 
has benefited the few at the expense of the many. 
Think of forty millions of indebtedness to England 
for iron alone; then of the state stocks sent out to 
pay the debt. Then reflect on the consequences of 
their ruinous depreciation in the English market,— 
two dollars of scrip paying one dollar of debt. Then 
think of the sons of the West yet unborn, who must 
pay the face of the scrip, dollar for dollar, with the 
semi-annual coupons. Then reflect that there are 
50,000 barrels of western pork now unsold at New- 
York, with as much more in preparation for the 
same market, where it will hardly pay freight and 
charges. Then ask yourselves the question, whe- 
ther, if the duty had not been taken off of rail-road 
iron, a better home market for the bankrupt West, 
would not by this time have been created in our own, 
now waste, widely extended regions of coal and iron? 

If we mistake not, the greatest boon which New- 
England ever received at the hands of government, 
were those restrictions on her maritime commerce, 
imposed by Mr. Jefferson’s administration for an en- 
tirely different purpose than the result produced. 
The embargo and non-intercourse were enforced in 
order to coerce England into a better observance of 
|our rights; but the great result effected was to turn 
|}the capital and industry of New-England from a 
‘fluctuating foreign trade to manufactures. Those 
manufactures have been perfected and cheapened by 
that competition which high protection induced. 
The few only were ruined by the effect of this com- 
petition; the great mass of the nation now wear 
cheap muslins, and a great accession has been made 
to our foreign trade by adding cotton fabrics to the 
number of our staples for exportation. 

But let our argument go as far as it may in favor 
of a high protective tariff, as a benefit to the many, 
we are by no means in favor of such a consumma- 
tion. We say, let the compromise act be fully car- 
ried out. If 20 per cent for revenue, with 10 per 
cent in our favor in the exchange, added to freight 
and insurance, to say nothing of our cheaper living, 
is not protection enough for all the branches of our 
industry, there must be a want of business tact, and 
economy on the part of the producer, which a high 
tariff cannot cure. Waterloo, Nov. 1841. 














BY THEODORE 8. COLD. 





The policy of protecting American labor by du- 
ties, is a question of as deep an interest to the coun- 
try as any that has arisen since the adoption of the 
Constitution. On the issue of the controversy now 
conducting throughout the Union, will depend not 
the future condition of this state alone or of New- 
England, as deeply embarked as both portions of the 
country are in manufactures, but of the entire coun- 
try from the highlands of Maine to the sugar planta- 
tions of Louisiana. The sugar producer of the 
South watches the discussion ef this question with as 
lively and jealous an interest as the woollen manu- 
facturer of the North. Abandon protection, and 
you inflict as fatal a wound on the sugar plantations 
of the South as on the wool growing or cotton manu- 
facturing of the North. In fact, there is no one state 
—so intimately connected a.e we, so widely planted 
are the various manufactures of the country, and so 
extensive and pervading are the influences of this 
policy—that can be in respect of interest indifferent 
to the result of the great arbitration now proceeding 
before the American people—whether we shall cher- 
ish the fruits of the labor of our own citizens, or 
abandon them to a ruinous foreign competition. 


In a great majority of the articles that I have seen 
on the tariff question, it is treated as one purely spe- 
culative. The writers present their propositions, and 
then proceed to argue upon them, or they deduce a 
series of conclusions more or less logical and con- 
nected. You would not imagine from their writi 
that this policy was on trial at this moment, that this 
great question was exemplifying itself in various 
ways, that there were around us on all sides exist- 
ing living illustrations of the good or evil effects of 
this system, and that we have only carefully to note 
them to come to a safe and accurate conclusion. In 
my notice of this subject, I propose to elucidate the 
operation of the policy for the protection of Ameri- 
can labor, by reference to a manufacturing establish- 
ment in my immediate neighborhood. I believe that 
as far as the illustration serves, it is a much fairer 
and more satisfactory method of argument than to 
deal in general and purely theoretic propositions. 
If I can show that the direct and constant effect of 
manufactures is to contribute to the wealth and hap- 
piness of the community, it goes far, in my judg- 
ment, towards settling the question. I will not af- 
firm that this factory, which I select as an example, 
will serve in every minute respect for all; but there 
cannot be any essential difference. If the entire 
question, in all its bearings, cannot be presented in 
a single instance, it can so far be exhibited as to 
show which way the balance of good or evil lies. 

The New-York Mills are situated a mile, in a di- 
rect line, from this village. They were built in 
1825, and cost in their first and subsequent erections 
over two hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 
Here is the first step in the beneficial influence of an 
outlay of capital in this sha The purchase of the 
land and water power distributed a large sum through 
the neighborhood. It was constructed by our own 
mechanics; every Saturday night they were paid their 
wages; these various sums went to the support and 
education of their families, and the surplus was in- 
vested in different forms. The machinery, except a 
small portion imported, was made by machinists in 
this county. This portion of expenditure likewise 
contributed to the maintenance of a class of our own 
inhabitants. A portion I say was imported. Here 
we have, in a small example, an illustration of the 
different results of employing home labor or import- 
ing the article from abroad. The machinery made 
in this country furnished the means of living to the 
mechanic, enabled him to maintain and train up his 
children, to purchase his stock, to pay bis hands, his 
taxes, to support his clergyman, and contribute his 
share in charity. These are the legitimate and ac- 
tual effects of his employment in the manufacture 
of the New-York Mills machinery. ' 
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The other side of the picure is briefly describ- 
ed. The money for that part of the machinery 
imported by this company went into the pockets of 
the British mechanic, to maintain his wife and chil- 
dren, to pay British taxes, to support British clergy- 
men, to contribute in British charity, to maintain 
British schools, and to pay freight, insurance and 
— Which portion of this expenditure contri- 

uted most directly and liberally to the wealth and 
happiness of our country? 


We will now suppose the factory to be erected 
and supplied with machinery. The stock must then 
be purchased. Here is an outlay of upwards of fifty 
thousand dollars annnally; the amount of cotton 
worked up being 420,000 pounds of the best quality. 
This sum goes into the hands of the southern planter 
to be expended by him in the clothing of his labor- 
ers and the purchase of his luxuries. We must now 
find hands to attend this machinery when in motion. 
The great majority of these are girls and young wo- 
men; the daughters of the farmers in the country 
about us. At home they are not able in many cases 
to support themselves, but are a burthen on their re- 
spective families until married. In many instan- 
ces, there isa large family of girls whose services 
are not needed at home. These people, including 
males and females, are employed in the factory, and 
paid from $2 to $9a ‘nauk. Now, the rate of wa- 
ges for female domestics in the country ranges from 
4s. to 12s. per week, according to age. But in this 
factory, few, if any, of the females are paid less than 
16s. per week; and those of a mature age earn 28s. 
per week. What becomes of this money? It pays 
the board, and purchases the calicoes, shoes and hats 
of the young women. In many instances, they lay 
up considerable sums, which are brought forth as the 
wedding day approaches, and expended in furniture 
and household supplies. Frequently, they send 
send home a portion of their earnings to their respec- 
tive families, for the support and comfort of their 
parents. Is not this a better plan than to send our 
money to England to go into the hands of the Eng- 
lish manufacturer, to buy English calicoes, shoes and 
hats, and to clothe and maintain English girls and 
women? The factory employs 350 hands, and pays 
out annually one hundred and twenty thov:sand dol- 
lars for wages and incidental expenses exclusive of 
stock. This is at the rate of ten thousand dollars a 
month, or $328 per day, for every day in the year. 
This is paid, as I have stated, for wages of hands and 
incidental ex s—being repairs to machines and 
factory, teaming, boating, highway and other taxes; 
for churches and schools. Will the anti-protection 
men admit that this capital contributes to the wealth 
and happiness of the community? Here is a village 
of 1,100 souls deriving its support almost entirely 
from this factory. 

Suppose the policy which sustains this factory to 
be abandoned, the gate shut down, and the hands 
turned adrift. This is what the anti-protection men 
would be at. If the means of support are taken 
away, the village becomes comparatively depopula- 
ted; the church and school-house bells are heard no 
more. The ground occupied by the factory build- 
ings is turned into a farm, and supports perhaps 
twenty or thirty people. The $120,000 paid annu- 
ally for en to the mechanic, for repairs, for taxes, 
and church and school-houses, and in charity, is 
transferred to the other side of the water and paid out 
by the English manufacturer to perform the same 
services in -his neighborhood. Instead of putting 
money into the hands of the New-York Mills Com- 
pany to be paid again to the young men and women, 
we putit in the pockets of the British owner to pay 
his British hands to find them meat and drink, to the 
neglect of our own national kindred. If this is sound 
political economy, if this science inculcates such 
doctrines, it assuredly conflicts not with the dictates 
of patriotism alone but those of common sense and 
experience. Among the buildings in the village of 
the New-York Mills are two churches; the compa- 
ny gave the land they stand on, and $1,000 towards 
building them; but what is equally to the point, the 
—— pays $500 annually to the two pastors. Is 
not this better than to pay tithes to John Bul? The 
company likewise built three school-houses with its 
own funds, besides giving their sites. Is there not 
a better policy in these two expenditures, flowing 
from the poses Raber of American labor, than to 
send over these $2,000 to be expended on English 
churches, and to build English school-houses ? These 
are the direct results of the American system to sup- 
port American girls, American young women and 
young men, to give employment to American me- 
chanics and builders, to make American roads, 
build American school-houses and churches, instead 

of English. 

The mention of ‘‘roads,’’ reminds me of the fact, 
that this same New-York Mills Company contributes 


regularly, year by year, 175 days’ labor towards re- 
yairing the town roads. This year, they contri- 
uted 250 days labor—being a voluntary contribu- 
tion of 75 days above their assessment. It appears 
to me, that it is somewhat more to the comfort and 
convenience of our inhabitants that the 175 days’ la- 
bor is bestowed on the roads in the town of Whites- 
town, than if it went into the hands of John Bull to 
be laid out on the streets of the city of Manchester 
in England. Yet, there are those whose ability is 
employed in showing that we had better support the 
English manufacturer, the English girl, young wo- 
man and young man, the English machine maker, 
English carpenter, English school-master, and Eng- 
lish parson, than to pay the amount among these se- 
veral classes of our own country folks. The rea- 
soning that I employ through this illustration is, in 
my judgment, not unsound. If we do not sustain 
our own labor by duties, it cannot exist; the fac- 
tory doors must nailed up, and we must go to 
England for our shirting, broadcloths, &c. And if 
so, the money we pay for them goes into the hands 
of the English manufacturer, who distributes it 
among the ‘‘ operdtives,’’ as he calls them. But it 
is not alone the large establishments, the two and 
three hundred thousand dollar factories, that are 
threatened by this anti-protection cry. The mecha- 
nic—I mean the real mechanic—the furniture-ma- 
ker, the worker in leather, the boot and shoe-maker- 
the worker in iron and other metals, the clock -ma- 
ker, the notion-maker of Connecticut, the shoe-ma- 
ker of Massachusetts, the machine-maker of Rhode- 
Istand, the iron manufacturer of Vermont and Penn- 
sylvania, will all live or die, as this question is de- 
cided. 

But there is one point yet connected with the 
New York Mills, in which the advantage of em- 
ploying American labor can be seen. It furnishes 
a constant and valuable market for the wheat, corn, 
oats and vegetables of this and the neighboring 
towns. The 1,100 inhabitants of this village con- 
sume annually between two and three hundred bar- 
rels of flour, and other provisions in proportion. 
They are not like a farming community; they are 
consumers—not producers. Our farmers in this 
town have informed me that it is the best market of 
its size in the county. There is always cash in the 
pocket of the factory hand; for his employer pays 
him weekly his wages in cash. The effect of other 
establishments in this town might be set forth in a 
similar manner. We have in the town of Whites- 
town alone over $600,000 in cotton and woollen 
manufactures. There is another item with respect 
to the woollen business. It furnishes the only mar- 
ket for the wool of the country. The wool raiser is 
doubly py by a direct duty on foreign wool, 
and a duty on foreign cloth. Break down protec- 
tion, and you sink one-half of the amount invested 
in sheep in the state of New-York, the largest sheep- 
owner of the states. 


But the connection of manufactures with agricul- 
ture would require a separate article. The largest 
portion of the flour that goes down the Hudson is 
sold to the eastern manufacturer to make bread for 
the factory hands of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New-Hampshire, and Rhode-Island. Take away 
protection, and the tidings will soon reach the wheat 
grower of Western New-York, Michigan, and Illi- 
nois, and Re would soon see the difference in the 
price of his wheat, between sending on cash to buy 
English goods, to support English hands, and build- 
ing our factories at home, and feeding American 
hands with American bread. If you take away protec- 
tion, and thereby destroy the factories, how will the 
cash be obtained to buy English cloths, chairs, shoes, 
clocks, furniture, &c. John Bull watches his own 
family very closely; it is a large and troublesome 
one. He is determined to find them bread, if all 
the rest of the world starves. He goes to work and 
puts together certain regulations by which every 
manufactured article from abroad, introduced into 
his country, pays the highest duties, for fear that 
some of his own folks should feel it. Now, as he 
has yet two kinds of people to provide for, the farm- 
er and manufacturer, he is compelled to take equal 
care of both. Accordingly, he shuts out all kinds of 
grain, except when the fear of starvation approach- 
es, and then he gives way very reluctantly. John 
Bull, in fact, tells us plainly by these prohibitory 
duties, “I want none of your clocks, cloths, cali- 
coes, shoes, nor even Connecticut notions. I must 
make them myself to support my own folks.”” So 
he tells the farmer of this state, ‘‘I will take none of 
your wheat until I am nearly out and in danger of 
famine.”? But in one article he relaxes; itis in cot- 
ton. He cannot raise cotton, although now he is 
making experiments with this view; and he wants 
our cotton to put it into the bands of his workmen, 











who adds his labor to its value, and then the owner 


puts on his profit, when it is generously sent back to 
us to pay for and use. If, therefore, we have nothing 
but cotton to pay with, and this will nut purchase 
what we need, how shall we obtain the balance? 
We cannot—we must do without. The farmer’s 
wife must leave off her silk dress, her French calico, 
her fine cotton or silk stockings, and put on the low- 
est priced prints; for these only can we make with- 
out protection. We musi live on agriculture and 
such manufactures—what they are I cannot say— 
that we may compete in with the English. But if 
the principle is abandoned, and the factories left, as 
they would be, with ‘‘the rank grass growing around 
them, and the fox looking out of the window,” if 
the millions in this state are sunk, and the many 
millions of Massachusetts, New-Hampshire, Rhode- 
Island, and Connecticut, from whence will you de- 
rive your taxes to support your state? From whence 
will come your capital to construct your canals and 
rail-roads, and who will ride on them when made? 
Who will support your banks, rectify inland exchan- 
ges, pay them interest, and thus employ the millions 
in this business? Finally, what will result from this 
dependence on Great Britain, particularly in war? 
and who can estimate the shock that will be given 
to the growth of these United States on that day that 
the anti-protection doctrine secures a triumph ! 
Whitesboro’, November, 1841. 





[For the Northern Light.] 


A REPLY TO MR. LIPPINCOTT’S VIEWS OF 
A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 





BY WM. H. JANSEN. 





In my last article, I noticed an assertion, of Mr. 
Lippincott, that a protective tariff would benefit the 
farming interests. To my mind the assertion was 
so palpably erroneous, that I did not deem it 
necessary to enter deeply into a refutation of it. But 
at the instance of an intelligent farmer, I will en- 
deavor to reply to some of Mr. Lippincott’s views; 
and particularly to this point. But let us take up 
the article, in its order. Mr. Lippincott attaches 
much importance, to the fact, that the intelligent 
and eminent statesmen who have stood at the helm 
nf the British government, have always  strenu- 
ously advocated and upheld the system of tariffs. 
According to all history, customs were laid upon the 
express ground of supporting the crown; and were 
sometimes for years, and sometimes for life, granted 
to each sovereign, when he ascended the throne. 
But during the reign of Ann, the wars on the conti- 
nent swelled the national expenses to such an amount, 
that parliament enacted that the customs, instead of 
going to the Queen, should be applied to the payment 
of those expenses. And by statutes 9 Ann, Cc. 6, 
1. Geo. 1. c. 12 and 3 Geo. 1. c. 7, these duties are 
made perpetual, and mortgaged for the debt of the 
public. Since that time this debt has increased four- 
fold, and particular funds have have been created, 
by additional duties, to discharge it. But large as 
the revenues now are, they scarcely keep the goverm- 
ment from bankruptcy. These duties are a matter 
of necessity; not of policy. There may be other 
reasons, why restrictions are laid upon the importa- 
tion of corn in particular. The aristocratic orders 
are based upon the agricultural interest; and to en- 
able them to maintain the ascendency, these duties 
are levied. Here, then, are the real motives which 
influence British legislation. Mr. Lippincott seems 
to attempt to revive the old exploded “ mercantile 
system.’ He says, ‘“‘ where a country sells more 
than it buys, it becomes rich, while those which buy 
more than they sell, become poor.”? Can Mr. Lip- 

incott point to a country that sells more than it buys 
in the course of a number of years? Is it possible 
for a nationsoto do? Has Mr. Lippincott ever hearl 
of sucha thing? If he will look over the financial 
records, of any country, he will find it buys as much 
as it sells. For every piece of goods England ex- 
ports, she takes the produce of other countries 10 
exchange. If she had not done so, she would long, 
ong ago, have hoarded up all the specie in the world 
Trade between nations is conducted on the same 
principle that it is between individuals. A merchant 
takes from his customer something in exchange; 
if he does not wish to do this, and thinks that the 
customer can dispose of his products to others, be 
trusts him, as far as he dares. If the customer cat 
not sell, and pay the merchant, the latter takes from 
him what money he has, and for the balance mus 
accept of such property as the debtor possesses, * 
wait until he can dispose of it. And not another 
dollar’s worth can he sell to that individual, until this 
is done. So itis between nations. After Engl 
has trusted us to the utmost limit, she insists up” 
payment. She draws from us the precious me f 
After which, before she can sell us another piec¢° 
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goods, she must take our products, or wait until we 
can dispose of them. During which time, her ma- 
chinery is idle, and her population starving. This 
exchange she is compelled to make, and immediately 
the exported coin rushes back again into the coun- 
try. There is now as much gold and silver in the 
country as there was in 1836, notwithstanding the 
heavy exportations. Now if this is true, and no man 
in his senses can doubt it, how absurd is the asser- 
tion, that by consuming foreign goods, we sustain 
foreign labor, and discourage our own? Mr. Lip- 
pincott says, ‘‘if we export a bale of cotton, at ten 
cents a pound, worth $30, and this is made into cloth, 
and the value is increased to $300 by British labor, 
sustained by British agriculture, and we again re- 
ceive back the cloth so made, we pay $270 for the 
encouragement of British agriculture, instead of the 
same amount of our own, in case the goods had been 
manufactured in our own country.”” But I would 
ask, do they not take in payment, for this “‘ British 
Jabor,’”’ the produce of American labor? How 
then, can the operation be injurious to this country? 
And they are paid, too, indirectly, through the agri- 
cultural products of this country. Oursurplus grain 
is sent to the West Indies. They pay us in bills 
drawn upon coffee, rice, sugar, molasses, &c., sent 
to England, and these discharge our debts abroad. 
Besides, the cotton which is shipped is sustained by 
American agriculture, in the same way that its 
manufacture is sustained by “ British agriculture.” 
The more there are engaged inthe growing of cotton, 
the more there will be required to cultivate the soil, 
to furnish bread for them; and the better the planter 
succeeds, the better will the farmer. If goods be- 
come 25 per cent. dearer, in consequence of a tariff, 
the planter cannot afford to sell his cotton as cheap 
as he now does by 25 per cent. This will enable 
other places and other countries to exclude him in 
foreign ports. Consequently that quantity of pro- 
duce, now consumed by the planter, will be also af- 
fected 25 per cent. Not one-third of the cotton pro- 
duced at the south, is consumed in this country. Now 
if a tariff enhances the cost of raising it so much as 
to exclude it from foreign markets, just two-thirds 
of the planters would be compelled to leave the bu- 
sisiness, and enter upon the cultivation of the soil. 
This would affect the farmers to that extent. Itis no 
matter, what staple is exported, if it only pays our 
debts; and whatever favors the production of that ar- 
ticle, favors the production of every other. But I 
will not insult the good sense of my readers, by pur- 
suing this point farther. 

Mr. Lippincott also says, ‘‘ that our present em- 
barrassed condition has come upon us, under a sys- 
tem of reductionof duties on foreign imports under 
the compromise act.’? In 1820 the country was in 

recisely a similar condition. We had then a very 

igh tariff. The merchants of Baltimore, in a peti- 
tion to congress, 5th January, 1820, stated the fol- 
lowing cause for the distess: ‘‘ that the credit ob- 
tained abroad had caused a large accumulation of 
goods in our sea port towns, above the means of im- 
mediate payment, and that the immense overstock of 
foreign merchandize thus, in some measure, forced 
into the country, soon becomes pressed, from the su- 
perabundance, into the interior—generally onextend- 
credits. ‘The merchants of the interior are thereby 
enabled to offer their merchandize on the same or on 
more alluring credits, almost at the door of every 
consumer, while the customers, too often, in return, 
relaxing in their industry, and neglecting to improve 
the advautages which nature has placed around them, 
continue tosupply themselves out of the foreign stock, 
until debt and embarrassment have arrested the pro- 
cedure. Your memorialists are aware that the late 
excessive and fictitious banking operations contribu- 
led to delude the American community, (state pa- 
pers.)’? This was undoubtedly the cause of the dis- 
tress. And if the expansion of the currency which 
then took place, and the credits which then existed, 
flooded the country with foreign goods, in spite of 
thigh tariff, to how much greater extent did they 
do so from 1832 to 1837? Now had not this system 
of credit existed, the goods would have come in as 
We were able to pay for them, and there would have 
heen a fair*exchange between the two continents. 
But through that system, they were imported in great- 

et quantities than we wanted and could immediately 
pay for in the products of American labor, notwith- 

standing the tariff. Specie was drawn from the banks 

to pay for them. They accordingly stopped their is- 

sues, and many of them failed; and the manufactur- 

¢rs who did business upon their discounts, failed also. 

n for years distress pervaded the manufacturing 

and mercantile commnities, until a sufficient quanti- 

Y of grain, cotton, tobacco &c., had been exported 
'o pay the debt, and bring back the precious metals. 

-hen the same system of credits was again revived, 

tad has been followed by more terrible results. And 
tow there is a large party in the country insisting 








upon a still greater system of credits, notwithstand- 
ing the experience of the past. Where a very short 
credit or cash system exists between nations, the im- 
ee cannot exceed the exports, and this traffic will 

e beneficial toall concerned. As | have said here- 
tofore, all the importations possible cannot injure our 
farmers, nor make the country any poorer, for the 
guods are worth what we pay for them, and much 
more valuable than the evidences of debt, which the 
foreign merchant holds against our citizens. But I 
am advocating the cause of the manufacturers, and 
the welfare of the merchants as well as the farmers. 

Mr. Lippincott also says that the abolition of duties 
would reduce labor to the same low ebb at which it 
is in Europe. This is not altogether true. The 
price of labor, like the products of labor, is always 
governed by the demand for it. In all countries, 
where the population is very dense, there are more 
laborers than can find employment. Consequently, 
the price of labor must be very low. But here, 
there are more hirers than laborers ; and hence it is 
in the power of the latter, to a certain extent, to tix 
the amount of compensation. So it will be as long 
as the country is thinly populated. It is undoubted- 
ly true that where a certain country possesses no 
natural or local advantages over other nations for 
the production of any one thing, that the low price 
of labor in those nations will depress it in the other. 
But that is not so in this country. We have natural 
advantages possessed nowhere else. Though we 
produce grain about twelve or fourteen shillings 
sterling cheaper per quarter here than in England, 
our farmers can afford to pay their laborers almost 
four times as much. I believe our country pos- 
sesses as great advantages for manufacturing as any 
other; and that the high price paid for labor here 
will not counteract those advantages. This I at- 
tempted to show in a former number. But if we do 
not possess any such, not all the tariffs in the world 
—not total exclusion—can keep up the price of labor 
here higher than it is ebroad. This I showed in the 
September paper; and I will again endeavor to ex- 
plain it. We must import largely. Many of the 
**good things of this world’’ are not to be found in 
this country. Even several articles necessary for 
manufacture must be imported. These amount to 
several millions of dollars in one year. They must 
be paid for. If labor here is so much higher than it 
is abroad, we cannot exchange for them the products 
of that labor. Consequently, gold and silver must 
be exported ; and when that is gone, our prices must 
fall to those in foreign markets, to procure addition- 
al supplies and bring back the precious metals. 

We can, and do, alsc, produce more than we con- 
sume. That surplus must either rot on hand or be 
exported. The export of flour is about $12,000,- 
000 per annum. Now if this were kept in the coun- 
try, it would discourage agriculture, and bring down 
the price of grain to a mere trifle. It would operate 
exactly as the duty on the exportation of it did in 
England—destroy the farming interests altogether. 
If it is exported, the price must fall to that in the 
foreign market. So with a surplus of any other 
thing. We raise cotton sufficient to supply the 
greater part of the world. Now if we should ex- 
clude foreign goods, they could not afford to take 
our cotton. For, as I said before, no country can 
afford to buy more than it sells. They would get 
their material in places where they could exchange 
their goods, or the products of their own labor in re- 
turn. This operation would bring down the price of 
our cotton and the profits of those engaged in it al- 
most to nothing. So with tobacco. The surplus 
must be sent abroad. Now if we will not receive 
the products of foreign labor in return, we cannot 
sell for any length of time, and the tobacco planters 
will be ruinéd. So with our exports of lumber, fish, 
and every other artiole of which we raise more than 
we consume. If we cannot manufacture as cheap as 
other countries, let our mechanics go into those 
branches of business in which we have natural ad- 
vantages, and they will receive a reasonable compen- 
sation fortheir labor. If we exclude the surplus pro- 
ducts of other countries, they of course will exclude 
those of our country; and the wages of those labor- 
ers engaged in the production of that surplus will be 
very much reduced. Every farmer knows that when 
there is a great deal of grain in the cOuntry, the price 
of it falls. By preventing it from leaving the coun- 
try, the quantity increases and increases, and the 
price decreases and decreases, in the same ratio. 
And the wages of labor must be reduced correspond- 
ingly. If we have no natural advantages, no tariffs 
in the world can keep up the price of labor higher 
than it is abroad. If we have them, we want no 
protection. 

Mr. Lippincott further says, ‘that it has been 
found by experience, that in many cases protec- 
tion diminishes prices by stimulating production 
and competition at home with foreign, until prices 











could be previously imported at from abroad.” 
This is Mr. Delavan’s old argument. Because goods 
may have happened to be cheaper while we had a 
tariff, Mr. Delavan and Mr. Lippincott, without look- 
ing for other causes, attribute it to the tariff. Mr. 
McCullough, in his dictionary of commerce, states 
other causes for such cheapness. Speaking of cot- 
ton, he says: ‘‘ The raw material was produced at 
an immense distance from our shores; and in Hin- 
dostan and China, the inhabitants had arrived at such 
perfection in the art of spinning and weaving that 
the lightness and delicacy of their finest cloths emu- 
lated the web of the gossamer, and seemed to set 
competition at defiance. Such, however, has been 
the influence of the stupendous discoveries and in- 
ventions of Hargrave, Arkwright, Crompton, Cart- 
wright and others, that we have overcome all these 
difficulties ; that neither the extreme cheapness of la- 
bor in Hindostan, nor the excellence to which the 
natives had attained, has enabled them to withstand 
the competition of those who buy their cotton, and 
who, after carrying it 5,000 miles to be manufactur- 
ed, carry back the goods to them. This is the 
greatest triumph of mechanical genius; and what 
perhaps is more extraordinary, our superiority is not 
the late result of a long series of successive discove- 
ries and inventions. On the contrary; it has been 
accomplished in a very few years. Little more than 
half a century has elapsed since the British cotton 
manufactory was in its infancy.’”? The cheapness 
at which cotton now comes is owing to the improve- 
ments in machinery and the decline in the price of 
the material. In 1812, the price of cotton was about 
thirty-one cents; in 1830, fourteen cents. Through 
speculations in it after this period, it rose to twenty- 
two cents; and hence cotton goods became higher. 
This has deceived many, who attributed it toa tariff. 

I now come to the last point of Mr. Lippincott’s 
communication, which ] intend to notice. He says, 
that the higher the tariff, the more the farmers will 
get for their grain; and gives this illustration: “If 
a farmer has to pay 25 per cent higher on the iron, 
glass, woollens, and a few other articles he con- 
sumes, amounting to $125, and sells the produce of 
his farm, amounting to $1,000—25 per cent higher 
in consequence—he then pays $25 for protection, 
and receives $200, and thereby gains $175; and 
this I believe to be about a true state of the case.”’ 

Now, I think the manufacturers can justly ex- 
claim, ‘‘ deliver me from my friends.” Mr. Lippin- 
cott would have them buy $1,000 worth, and sell 
$125. The farmers are to get out of them a profit 
of two hundred dollars; and they are to get out of 
the farmer only twenty-five Seine. is really 
would be a splendid operation for our manufactur- 
ers. The mechanics are to buy 175 per cent more 
than they sell. Verily, this is the strangest argu- 
ment ever heard of. For every dollar’s worth of 
grain the mechanic buys, he must sell something in 
return. No man or nation can buy more than is 
sold. Surely, Mr. Lippincott must have had his 
eyes upon some thrifty old Dutch farmer in New- 
Jersey, who made two or three hundred dollars 
clear from his farm every year. But what became 
of this money? It was lent to some one, who either 
bought goods with it himself, or who paid it to some 
one who did. But in that purchase, the manufac- 
turer got back the 175 percent. If he did not, he 
was doing a losing business. And if the person 
who so bought them did not sell them again with a 
good profit on their back, he failed and the farmer 
lost his money. What one farmer may gain by 
such an operation, another must lose. Place the 
subject in what light you please, you cannot make 
out a tariff other than injurious to our farmers. And 
now I will show, by extracts from public documents, 
that our farmers got more for their grain when we 
had no high tariff than when we had. 


Price of Wheat Flour in Philadelphia from 1789 











to 1831. 
1789 $5 201800 $9 85/1811 $10 00/1822 86 50 
790 6 15/1801 10 45/1812 8 751823 6 82 
1791 § 251802 6 751813 8 50/1824 5 62 
1792 5 07\1803 6 73/1814 7 70/1825 5 10 
1793 6 21/1804 8 22/1815 8 45/1826 4 65 
1794 7 22/1805 10 38/1816 10 00/1827 5 23 
1795 12051806 7 30/1817 12 001828 5 60 
1796 12 43/1807 7 00)1818 9 001829 5 62 
1797 9001808 5 601819 7 201830 6 35 
1798 $ 781809 6 90/1820 4 751831 4 98 
1799 9 62)1810 9 6611821 4 78 
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Though we have always had more or less of a tar- 
iff, we had none which may be called protective un- 
til 1816 and 718. From that time, flour became re- 
duced in price ; and it appears, that the higher the 
tariff became the cheaper was grain. These are 
facts which cannot lie. In 1831, the year before 
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the compromise act, wheat flour was worth only 

$4.98 per barrel, and Jower than it has been since. 

And it is now higher than it was at any time from 

1820 to 1831, when the tariff was in full force. 
New-York, November, 1841. 


Agriculture. 











(For the Northern Light.) 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &e. 





BY C. N. BEMENT. 





Art the period of my last report, the state of the 
weather was very encouraging to the ingathering of 
our roots, and we have reason to congratulate our- 
selves on account of the moderate weather we ex- 
perienced until quite late inthe month. If the farm- 
ers have not secured all their root crops, it must be 
their own fault. It is very seldom that we are bless- 
ed with such favorable weather in the month of No- 
vember. To be sure, we have had rain, sleet and 
snow, and very slight frost until the 11th, which was 
sufficient to make ice half an inch in thickness, and 
on the 12th it rained and froze as it fell, covering 
every thing with ice, but soon gave way as the 
weather moderated. On the 14th, we experienced 
high and blustering winds from the north, and con- 
siderable frost, some flurries of snow, and the next 
morning we found about four inches of snow. On 
the 22d, we had a slight snow and some sprinkling 
of rain, and on the 25th it commenced snowing in 
good earnest, and continued until late in the night. 

the 29th, we had another fall of snow, which 
brought out the sleighs in abundance; since then 
the weather has been cold, and considerable ice has 
made in the river, not, however, sufficient to stop 
the boats. 

The moderate weather and the absence of frost, 
have been very favorable for stock, enabling them to 
feed in the fields until quite late in the month, by 
which much provender will be saved, and it is hoped 
will enable our cattle to be carried through the win- 
ter without stint. 

It has been prognosticated by some that we may 
expect a long, cold and severe winter, from the cir- 
cumstance of there being an unusual quantity of 
wild berries in the woods and swamps ; and nuts of 
all kinds which are more plenty than common, an all- 
wise Providence always provides for the wild ani- 
mals, birds, &c. 

On the whole the past has certainly proved one of 
the most extraordinary months we have had occasion 
to notice for a long period ; not that we mean to assert 
that it must be considered inimical to the farmer’s 
srospects, but that the variations in the weather have 

een great, almost beyond recollected precedent. 
Our fields are now covered with snow, and we may 
consider that winter, stern winter, has set in, and 
those who have their barns and granaries well filled, 
a good stock of roots in the cellar, and plenty of 
good fuel, and no notes to pay, may consider them- 
selyes in a fair may to enjoy the fruits of their toil. 

Dec. \st, 1841. 





{For the Northern Light.) 
HORSES AND CATTLE. 





BY WM. H. SOTHAM. 





Iw my last I purposed to show the value of the 
English cart-horse. If I am not mistaken, the origin 
of this breed isto be traced to Flanders, from whence 
it was imported to England, and there crossed with 
descendants of the Godolphin Arabian, producing 
the different kinds of horses that now exist there, a 
deriving their names from their breeders or the coun- 
try in which they were bred. 

The Flemish mare is a large, thick, sturdy, short- 
legged, compact, tame-spirited animal, destined for 
heavy, slow business. Put her to the traces and she 
will try their value—she will draw at ‘‘a standing 
pull’? many times in succession, always ready at the 
smack of the whip to do her best. 

All readers of the turf know the origin of Godol- 

hin, and are aware of his spiritand speed. It is al- 
Goel by almost all sporting men that he is the 
foundation of the best runners. Many speak of the 
‘«black mare,’’? and I know there have been several 
winners from her descent, and that they have proved 
in some instances excellent four mile horses, and re- 
peat. Now I make the assertion that ‘“‘the black 
mare’? is a descendent from the Flemish mare. 
Should it not be so, I should like to see it disproved. 

But without reference to the origin of either, or 
quotations from other writers, I will endeavor to 
state my own observation and experience. 


cart-mares of the same color, small heads, long 
necks, high withers, short backs, round quarters, 
heavy legs, bui light of hair, to cross with the best 
four-mile horse, for the purpose of breeding carriage 
horses, thinking by this means to obtain the exact 
stamp and color to match. But mark his disappoint- 
ment. The first mare produces a large cart-horse, 
similar to the mare; the second a lighter, common- 
ly called a plough-horse, or Suffolk; the third a car- 
riage-horse; the fourtha stager; the fifth a roadster; 
and the sixth a mongrel hunter. One of these would 
be left entire, whose offspring would be more uncer- 
tain. There are some rare instances, that a mare 
from this cross will breed a whole family of equal 
goodness, but breed again from the family and the 
uncertainty still remains. How this is to be account- 
ed for will take a wiser head than mine to explain; 
but I see plainly there is more certainty in producing 
a similar animal to the sire or dam, when the pure 
blood on each side is observed. And I have also 
noticed that there is more dependence to be placed 
on a breeding mare the nearer she approaches pure 
blood. I will state a circumstance that came under 
my own practice. My father kept from one to three 
brood mares. They were generally hairy-legged 
animals. To remedy this evil, he put them to the 
‘« Suffolk,’’ a horse of medium bone and free from 
long hair, and the result from one mare was remark- 
able: the first colt was a complete cob; and the se- 
cond a mare resembling herdam. The third a mare, 
but of different style om either; her appearance 
denoted a hunter, and when a yearling I cut off her 
tail to prepare her for that purpose; and at five years 
old she showed as well in the field as the best. I 
trained her to fencing when young, and she could 
clear a hedge and ditch or gate equal to any. Her 
speed was above mediocrity ; when with the ‘‘ Har- 
riers’? (a pack of hounds with which the farmers 
train their young horses for sale) she could keep as 
near to their tails as necessary; but when brought to 
the fox hounds to try her value, her proof was low. 
When she entered the meeting field her spirit was 
high, her appearance grand, her head and tail up; 
she champed her bits, and seemed eager for a gal- 
lop. The challenge of the first hound cheered her; 
she neighed and listened, (good symptoms in a young 
hunter, ) and for the first two or three miles she pull- 
ed hard, almost carried my weight in her mouth, and 
for this distance a better hunter never was saddled; 
but after this a stale fallow would throw her in the 
rear; while crossing it she would sob and hang heavy 
inhand. Here her sire and dam were at fault? the 
plough was intended for their progeny, and the fur- 
rowed ground seemed to call her toher right station ; 
but I pressed her onward, out of sight of hounds, and 
almost out of hearing of their musical notes ; a few 
struggles, and at intervals the shrill voice from the 
‘‘ whippers-ins’’’ view holloo directed my course, 
and I arrived in the death field in time to seek for a 
‘fresh fox.’? But mark the contrast: no hound 
could cheer her; her heard and tail were down; and 
my chance for sale or sport was over. She proveda 
mongrel ; my neighbors, who had better bred ones, 
laughed, and I could see positively the different 
grades, had I not known their pedigrees. The near- 
er relations to the race listened for a second chal- 
lenge, and were equally ready for a second run, 
while those more closely allied to the Flemish fami- 
ly were out of place : they looked like ignorant dan- 

ies in good society—had better been kept at home, 
though these horses made excellent leaders and 
wheelers, and some as high as ‘‘ gentlemen’s carri- 
ages.”’ It takes all kinds of men to make a world, 
and those men want all kinds of horses for their use : 
therefore, between the cart-horse and the racer, we 
can breed such as to suit all. 

Though there is the same uncertainty in breeding 
cattle, there are not so many purposes for which they 
can be used : the shambles is the destiny of all, and 
should be the first consideration of the breeder; the 
milking qualifications have been rated more highly 
than consistent, and the quality of beef neglected. 

Without any intentional design of depreciating the 
Short Horns, I will make a few remarks on the 
breeding of that race. It has been for some time 
past a subject of deep study with me, to discover the 
reason of so much irregularity in this breed. I have 
seen most of the best herds in England, and many of 
those in this country, either on their way to their 
owners or at their farms, and have found them differ 
as widely as if no relation existed. I have seen a 
cow with as much beauty, symmetry and weight as 
an animal could possess, and an excellent milker ; 
her own sister standing by, nearly equal to her in 
appearance, a very inferior milker ; and another own 
sister, in the same herd, of such ordinary shape 
that a breeder would consider too inferior to be 
handled. And I have seen bulls sent to this country 
at very high prices from a noted breeder in England, 
far below in value.to numbers that are bred here of 





For instance : T have seen a breeder select, say six 


herd book pedigrees ; and according to the doctrine 
laid down by Short Horn breeders, an animal cannot 
be deemed pure unless traced through the ‘‘ Herd 
Book ”’ to ‘‘ Hubback.’’? Now, what was he? An 
animal whose sire was never known; his dam met 
him on the highway. Therefore his descendants 
must be a made-up aod. which is the only way I 
can account for the unevenness. ‘Though these are 
facts, they are not written for depreciation, for I still 
say the best kinds of Short Horns (which Mr. Bates 
says are only a few’) are an excellent breed of cat- 
tle, but the difficulty is to keep their progeny up to 
that excellence. Puta Short Horn bull to a diffe- 
rent breed, and you get all sorts and sizes. This I 
know from experience. 

It is not so with the Herefords, Devons or Scots. 
There is more dependence in either, according to my 
knowledge and that of many of my friends, whose 
opinions I have often tested with success; and I am 
not yet satisfied whether the Durhams do not owe 
jheir origin to the Hereford or Devon cow and the 
polled Scotch bull. The idea seems as plausible to 
me as any thing I have read on the subject. Puta 
Hereford or Devon bull to any other breed, and they 
produce a family likeness. Whether this is from be- 
ing aborigines remains to be proved. 

Cross the South Down ram with the long wool 
ewes, and the first time you obtain some beautiful 
sheep, though unequal in size. Continue a pure 
blood ram, and you can nearly run the blood of the 
long wool out; but put a half blood ram, and you 
get all kinds of sheep. You may call some South 
Downs, others Hampshires, Cotswolds, Lincolns, 
Bakewells, or any name you please; but you can 
never make a profitable animal after the first cross, 
which does well. Where plenty of ewes can be ob- 
tained, the lambs fatten early for market, when the 
ewes are fed the same season at turnips, and the fat 
wethers are as saleable as any. 

As regards hogs, I know not what to say, for my 
observation on that subject has not been so close. 
Though I think one part of the litter will favor the 
boar and the other the sow. This business I will 
leave to Mr. A. B. Allen to explain, who professes 
to thoroughly understand it. Although his assertion 
is so positive, 1 cannot yet believe but there are good 
Berkshires of all colors. However, I am willing to 
test a spotted Berkshire sow about half and half 
against any thing he has imported, or ever will im- 
port, for $50. 

I will also show a Short Horn heifer and bull calf 
against any thing he bas imported, or will import, 
from the ‘* one breeder ’’ he mentions, for $50, to be 
shown at the next fair, or the one following; allow- 
ing him time to procure “‘the best.’? The winning 
money to be paid over to the State Society for pre- 
miums for the best breeders of bulls that are there 
exhibited of any breed. I do not do this out of bre- 
vado. I do it in justice to all other breeders, (“ but 
one’? who is not named in Mr. Allen’s letter in the 
Cultivator,) as I think it is one of the most uncalled 
for attacks ever made upon them. 

And I ask him to explain to me the origin of thw 
Pennsylvania horses, if they did not derive it from 
‘‘the boasted cart-horse’’ he is so prejudiced against? 

These ideas are not issued with an ill-feeling, but 
for the purpose of opening a field for free and f ank 
discussion. I think Mr. Allen a very valuable ‘an; 
but he should not make others appear valueless m \b 
out a reason for it. I like to contend with a m a 
that will express his opinion freely and honestly, and 
glory in him when he maintains a bold one. 

I leave for England on the 20th, and will reply oa 
my return, should a reply be necessary. 

Albany, Now., 1841. 





THE CULTIVATOR. 





Tuis excellent paper has reached the lest number of 
the 8th volume ; and the Ist number of the 9th will be * 
sued on the Ist of January next. Its wide circulatio® 
has made itso familiar to agricultural readers that 40 
commendation from us may seem useless, Certain!) 
no publication has done so much to diffuse sound views 
of agriculture and to correct prevailing errors in t¢ 
practical application of its principles. Under Judg? 
Buel’s superintendence a portion of almost every 2U” 
ber was, fora time, devoted to general considerations 
touching the importance of agriculture as a pursuit 
its connection with the economical interests of t¢ 
country. This, indeed, may be said to have bees bi 
peculiar mission. It has been fulfilled. The hight? 
which agriculture holds among the industrious pursulls 
is fully appreciated. The principal aim of agriculturt 
publications is now to communicate information 
practical value, to point out the best methods of im 
provement, both in respect to the soil, and the do 
mestic animals, which the agriculturist employs” » 
service. This end the Cultivator is promoting 
great effect. It is full of useful matter; and We 
cerely wish it continued success. J. A.B 
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(For the Northern Light.) 
GLEANINGS IN ITALY. 








BY J. E. FREEMAN. 





TALK enthusiastically, if you please, of Italian 
skies—blue and pure as they are; the Mediterrane- 
an isa rival in ultra marine beauty at least, saving 
always that celestial supremacy, which I would by 
no means be guilty of disparaging by a comparison 
with aught that is earthly. 

The steam-boat bound upon her way from Mar- 
seilles to Constantinople ,was paddling rapidly through 
this blue sea so charming, and had just come in sight 
of Corsica, when your correspondent found him- 
self leaning over the side of the boat, watching the 
hazy land which gave birth to Napoleon. By = 
side stood a young Englishman, bound like myself 
for Rome, for the same studies, and who was at 
this moment trying to fix upon paper the changing 
outline of the fast fading island. At this sentiment- 
al juncture, presented himself the captain of the 
boat, who, in the most engaging French possible, 
begged us to do him a favor; which was, to make, 
each of us, a sketch in his new album, having in- 
formed himself that we were of ‘‘ graphic ability,” 
to use his own terms. We both denied stoutly our 
claims to consideration in the fine arts, which he 
said was all very modest, and added so many other 
pretty things, that at last we consented to make the 
first marks in his book. We were soon busy look- 
ing out for a subject worthy so nice an album, and 
so nice acaptain. I found mine in an old Persian, 
who sat smoking upon the forward deck—a fellow 
passenger among boxes and barrels, with which he 
was to rough it in all weathers. A finer head it is 
not easy to find: the long beard was whitened by 
many autumnal frosts; his eyes—although passion 
no longer kept the fire of young manhood burning 
there—yet told of feeling, of courage, and of recol- 
lections, upon which they sometimes dwelt; when 
changed their dull beams to smiles, or looks which 
“herald tears.” In short, the old man pleased me, 
and I drew him, as well as the jarring of the vessel 
permitted, as a frontispiece. 

There is no more certain method of drawing at- 
tention to a person in a crowd, than to sketch him. 
A desire was shortly manifested to know something 
of the model, or onginal. This was difficult, as he 
spoke no Christian language. Arabic and Chaldaic 
he spoke; but we found no one to converse with 
hima in them, until an interpreter presented himself 
ina French officer, who had lived sometime in the 
East. Shannah,I am called said the old man; Iam 
a Persian, but not a Mahometan. I have been 
to Paris to seek my brother, Roustah, who left his 
native Chaldea to follow the fortunes of Napoleon, 
when he was in our country, as his servant. I had 
heard he was wealthy, and left Persia with the hopes 
of getting his assistance to redeem from bondage 
two of my sons; but my long journey has been in 
vain. I found my brother living upon a trifling pen- 
sion, and I am going back worse than I came; for 
then I had hope and a little money; but I return 
with neither. My subject proved to be the bro- 
ther of the faithful Marmeluke of Napoleon, as pa- 
pers he produced, as well as his own history, proved. 
The sea was calm, and appetites of course in order. 
The bell rang for dinner, and Shannah and his hard 
fate seemed quickly forgotten in knife and forkism, 
and would have forever been laid upon the shelf J 
fear, had not the tall captain, just at the humanizing 
moment, when the coffee is served, introduced once 
more upon the carpet his petalbum. Shannah’s face 
brough back Shannah’s history; and the handsome 
Countess expressed a wish to compare the 
copy with the original. How could the captain re- 
fuse? Shannah was sent for; and while he quaffed 
acup of that beverage so esteemed in his own ori- 
ental home, the French officer eloquently repeated 
his story, which, in the vicinity of the disappointed 
pilgrim, had a very touching influence. An electric 
putting of hands into pockets and purses ensued ; and 
suddenly arrayed themselves upon a plate a pretty 
show of Napoleons and five franc pieces. The 
old man’s eyes filled as he received them, and bend- 
ing his head and body after the manner of the East, 
in graceful humility and thankfulness, withdrew to 
his deck berth. 

Thus finishes the story of Shannah, of Chaldea. I 
landed that day in Italy. : 

Coming from ours to this sunny clime, the voya- 
ger, generally, has for his motive, sight seeing; in 
other words, to visit all the important places, guide 
book in hand. All that is interesting in his path is 
there laid down, in the order in which it is to be 





served up. His comforts are not less well provided 
for by this literary guide. The hotel at which he is 
to stop, the best café, the best waiters, whether Pep- 
pi, Juiseppe, or Antonio, all are booked at his ser- 
vice. The vanities, caprices, or fancies of the tra- 
vellers are so well understood by all with whom 
they come in contact that they have few occasions 
to make themselves acquainted with the less sophis- 
ticated and more national qualities of those around 
|them. And thus they come frequently to know lit- 
| tle of the true social and moral condition of the peo- 
ple. We have suffered from book-makers speaking 
our own language, who have passed through our 
|land in much the same manner. What marvel, 
‘then, is it if our travellers, who are usually igno- 
‘rant of the language of this country, should by 





ht | their opinions thus derived, do great injustice to the 


Italians? None in the least. 


We students of the arts, who come to reside near 
the shrine of art, are by circumstances thrown more 
among a class which developes the native pecu- 
liarities and character of the mass, and our lives are 
subject to little incidents novel to us as foreigners, 
exciting to us as lovers of whatever furnishes mate- 
rial for pictures, and there are few things which 
come under the eye here that do not. In writing 
my own trifling thoughts and adventures, therefore, 
I may ibly, as I have pursued somewhat unfre- 
quented tracks, have chanced upon something not en- 
tirely unamusing to the reader. | study no order in 
my medley, and shall be guilty of telling a great 
many tritisms; and as I do not attempt a journal, 
shall ramble in the most independent slip-shod man- 
ner possible. But whatever my effort may want in 
other respects, it shall not want the merit of truth. 

Once fairly at Rome, Naples or Florence, or any 
other great town, one’s passport deposited with the 
police, and a little paper obtained which says, you 
may stop in the place three months, if you like, 
comes the serious undertaking to do up, as some call 
it, the galleries, churches and antiquities. By far 
the greater number rush to see the marvels first; 
some few methodical people take them in order, as 
catalogued by Madam Starke or some other authori- 
ty. The time employed in getting through with this 
task depends upon strength of constitution and enter- 
prise. Some have boasted of having done Rome up 
in a single week. Others have been several seasons, 
and ‘‘ say that they have just then commenced to feel 
and see that they are awake’’ to Rome’s mighty as- 
sociations, and her historical and pictorial wealth! 

It is my humble opinion that a score of modern 
ages would not suffice to bring one’s speculations to 
a rational, satisfactory conclusion with regard to past 
remains, their localities and uses. The wisest disa- 
gree in their conjectures. Vasi does not hesitate to 
call Livy a falsifier and romancer; and comes off 
still worse at the hands of his own commentators. 
All the rags of Italy at the present moment (and 
they are abundant) would not make the amount of 
paper which has been inked over upon this subject. 
Fictionists have reaped the largest advantages, and 
poets have written perhaps the most truth. Who 
shall say no? The writer of this poor matter will 
spare you a dissertation in this department. He will 
let the dust of the dead alone; the ruin crumble to 
its final destiny; the grass grow untrodden upon the 
fields where bloody scenes have been acted over, or 
cities stood. Caves shall not know the torch for 
him, The lizzard shall not be disturbed as he suns 
himself upon nameless tombs and shapeless mounds. 
He turns to art. Art lives to tell us in indisputable 
language the genius of the past; how man looked; 
how he dressed himself in peace and in war; what 
houses he built; of his religion, habits and tastes ; 
what nature produced in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, since the graphic muse first deigned to 
establish herself among men. To art we may turn 
also as the strongest evidence the historian is able to 
bring before unbelieving tribunals to attest to his 
veracity. Hail then art, instructress, historian, and 
friend to our most refined sentiments of poetry and 
taste. 


There are many skeptics as to the portraits of the 
great men of other times which have been spared to 
us in marble. I would not set up my own opinion 
as clearer than theirs; but, it strikes me, that in 
times when art touched nearer its perfection than it 
ever has done since, and when the ideal of beauty 
reached its improveable climax, that the power 
to copy individual nature must have been wonderful, 
and therefore I see no good reason to believe that 
such ugly looking fellows as Homer and Socrates, 
or even Plato and many others should have been fic- 
tions. Imagination rarely loves such inventions, and 
never descends to so much material excentricity 
Sculpture portraiture was confined to the great in 
these days, and was more unusual than now, when 





we have so many great men. 








In the busts of the different Caesars, one is able to 
trace a great family likeness, and the character 
— to each one agrees well with the character as 

rawn by the historian. Look we at the head, said 

to be of Cicero? See the weight of argument that 
sits upon his firm brow; the mouth which denotes 
eloquence ; the eyes concentrated and penetrating ; 
the nostrils expansive and energetic. Then turn we 
to the head, so called, of Homer. See the raised 
brow, the organs of ideality, the whole expression 
inspired qnd filled with dreamy fancy. Does not 
Nero in stone look like Nero the conqueror and ty- 
rant? Is not the marble Plato a philosopher? 

Let him who doubts the potency of art go into the 
Vatican and walk through its thousand rooms. Let 
him see and touch, if incredulous still, Egypt’s por- 
phyry idols, her amber beasts and birds, all her sa- 
cred animals, as graphic art in its childhood has 
made them. Let him see humanity as humanity 
looked in the land of the Pharaohs, thousands of 
years gone. From that country, and that period, he 
shall, with art as his guide and companion, march 
forward through each age, dark or enlightened, to- 
wards the present. From Egypt to Greece he will 
journey with her, where she rested in splendor unri- 
valled until carried captive to Italy. He will sym- 
pathise with her in bondage, where, after some strug- 
gling, she regained her freedom. In more modern 
times, he will witness her once more in her glory, 
when her spirit descended upon her favorite Raphael 
and his cotemporaries; and should he take much in- 
terest in her fate, he may see how fares that beauti- 
ful muse in those days. * * * 

Seen in one light, those works which have es- 
caped so miraculously the hand of time and the less 
pitying hand of the barbarian, are so many pages of 
useful —— written in a language which is uni- 
versal ; in another view, the sources of refined plea- 
sure which te educated mind must enjoy. 

The thanks of the present age are due, na | posteri- 
ty will be laid under heavy obligations to the Church 
of Rome, whatever may be said of its institutions in 
other respects, for its preservation and protection of 
these eloquent remains. And art may be said, in 
part, to have been grateful, as it has been the hand- 
maid to their religion. In the eighth century the 
Church resisted the fanatical barbarism which would 
have consigned to destruction the proudest produc- 
tions of the chissel and pencil. She had a similar 
conflict to sustain, in the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, against the mistaken zeal of 
the puritans who looked upon the love of art as ido- 
latry. As well might the Catholics have destroyed 
all works, in any way relating to nism, from 
which religion they were almost fanatical dissenters. 
There is still a meee the inheritance I fear of a 
period less enlightened than this, in opposition to the 
admission of works of art, especially a into 
places of worship. It says little for the confidence 
which we have reason to repose in our faith, and less 
for the liberality which should be the result of an in- 
telligence such as it boasts and deserves. There 
can be no longer any fear that such works will be 
looked upon as things to fall down and worship. 
That light which has walked abroad among us, has 
fairly ‘‘ put to flight (or ought to have done so) that 
superstition’? which once surrounded the picture im- 
age with a mysterious power, giving it supernatural 
relations. Why is not an illustration of a sacred 
subject upon canvass, if well executed, as morali- 
zing and teaching as the same illustration from the 

ulpit? Massillon was eloquent beyond most divines. 
Massillon owed the assistance he received in his 
touching descriptive scenes from the study of art, of 
which he was a deep lover. Oratory is but another 
term for it, and an exhibition of its powers even 
within our most puritanic sanctuaries is not objec- 
tionable. Music was, and still is, a great auxiliary 
to the effect of those scenes or ceremonies so op- 
posed by reformers in the Catholic Churches. Why 
not object to music, as to painting upon the same 
principle? Religion has the means of exalting art to 
its noblest height ; to raise it from the profane walk 
to which it is now so much prone; to make it useful 
to moral purposes and divine instruction. Let the 
Christian Protestant Church once adopt and nurse 
the sensitive muse, and she will be repaid for her . 
care in seeing her protegé converted and hopeful. 
Let the Church look to it, then. As she cannot pre- 
vent art from exercising its skill, she must at least 
try to reform and turn it from its bad ways. 

Give the Protestant painter an opportunity of refu- 
ting the charge he is so often doomed to hear, that 
his faith is not strong enough to enable him to con- 
ceive divine subjects with that inspiration which is 
seen in the works of those who own a Papal faith, 
and to refute the opinions of some who think that 
mythological poetry, alone, can stimulate the fancy 
to mould forms of grace and beauty, and give them 
exalted and Godlike expressions. 
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A facetious republican remarked that Rome was 
very much out of repair; and that the Collosseum 
would be a very fine building when it was completed. 
Apropos, of the Collosseo; an intelligent countryman 
of ours, told me that he came from Naples in compa- 
ny with two Neapolitan gentlemen, who had not yet 
been to Rome, although somewhat advanced in life. 
They arrived in the eternal city at night, entering by 
the ‘‘forum Romanum.’’ As they passed the Co- 
losseum, the American observed (who also made his 
first visit to Rome,) ‘‘ this must be famous Colos- 
seo.”? Ah, no, replied one of the learned Cicilians, 
this is only an amphitheatre. This grand pile of im- 
perishable stone and mortar is the scene of much va- 
rjety of character. Early in the day, before volup- 
tuous travellers are out, within the arena where gla- 
diators were once butchered to make a Roman holi- 
day, one may see the pious Catholic pilgrims before 
the little altars which encircle the place. As early, 
he may meet the artist, sitting upon his cane chair, 
sketching parts which at this hour are in the best 
light and shadow. Later, comes the pedestrian ruin 
hunter, gliding from gloomy —— to sunlit arch, 
courting a rapt mood if he feels it not; now with 
folded arms and musing eye, and now with quick 
steps, he mounts some broken stair or fallen stone. 
The higher sun drives such to ruins more remote and 
dark, and echo within the mighty galleries the sounds 
of carriage wheels. Now comes the world; some in 
great state and some in little state. London and Pa- 
ris modes march in gay procession, as at some draw- 
ing room reception, and light repartie and laugh 
mingle with the sentimental sigh, proffered to the 
spirit of the spot by some more pensive soul. Some 
climb for flowers, and some to say they have climb- 
ed. Sunset is the hour when such go home to dine, 
and when the noble building is most interesting. By 
moonlight, society meet here again to promenade, 
make poetry, love, and matches; and some to say 
‘* oh, beautiful,’’ of course; while the latest scandal 
flies from ear to ear. Romantic robbers have fled the 
degenerate vicinity of late. 

The baths of Nero are shown by an old man who, 
as he precedes you with his torch, gives in funny 
French the history of different apartments. Put him 
out in his narration, and you oblige him to go back 
and run through with the whole catalogue, until he 
comes up again to the point about which you ques- 
tionhim. The tomb of Scipio is shown also by torch 
or candle light by one of the brightest eyed, rosy 
cheeked lasses I have ever seen. The tomb of Au- 
gustus is shown, or was when I saw it, by a little 
girl, who points out an aqueduct, which she is taught 
to say leads to the Porto del popolo far under ground, 
and talks of some Jnglese who were anxious to ex- 
plore it, and who entered, but never returned. One 
has to dive a great deal to pay one’s respects to an- 
tiquity at Rome, and many delicate adventurers pay 
dearly for their perseverance. The change from the 
hot sun to damp caves is dangerous everywhere, but 
especially at Rome. There is no surer way to get 
the malaria. 

One of the most interesting spots to the stranger 
near Rome, is the Protestant burying ground. A 
high and ancient wall, covered with rich herbage, 
and flowers, and moss, bounds it eastward, ending 
with that pyramid, the only one upon the campagna 
Romana, and said to be the tomb of Cajo Cesto. 
The grounds are divided into two parts; one lies 
south, sloping to the west from the wall; the other, 
more north, is level, and lies at the foot of the pyra- 
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and trees in such a way as almost entirely to shut out 
the view of the country. I follow the winding track, 
passing ever and anon some little gateway which 
serves as shrine and entrance into the fields, startling 
as I walk the green lizzard from the warm stream of 
light, which penetrates the thick net work, back 
into his thorny hiding place, encountering perhaps 
some barefoot monk bound to or from a neigh- 
boring convent, or obliged, perchance, to draw aside 
into the hedge, to give room to the patient donkey 
that moves along—the pigmy centre of a load which 
reaches the ground at his sides, and frequently pina- 
cled by a female who sits in masculine style astride 
his back. They rarely pass each other, the com- 
monest country people, without some kind saluta- 
tion, such as, padroda—welcome—viva, or some 
other word of civility. Sometimes my way leads to 
some farm-house, or humble auberge. Should it be 
a festa day, I see the neighboring contadine dressed 
in their gay costumes, dancing to the tamborine, 
which a pretty girl beats as she recedes, chases, imi- 
tates, or illudes the motions of the other. I had upon 
one occasion rambled thus, pleased with every new 
turn until the path had narrowed to a foot track over- 
grown with shrubbery, when I was arrested by the 
sounds of merry combined voices, which in low and 
measured concert came from the vineyard upon my 
sight. Prompted by curiosity to see as well as hear, 
I pushed aside the bush woven screen. Do not pre- 
pare yourself for any dramatic mystery. I do not 
dealin them. I saw for the first time I ever saw the 
like, although common to the country, the cultiva- 
tors chaunting their evening prayer to the Virgin. 
The day’s task was complete, and among the vines 
with their delicate leaves touched with gold from 
that declining sun (with which I have so often to 
warm my cold descriptions) were old and young 
kneeling to sing their evening vespers. The dark, 
warm carnation of healthy cheeks contrasted with 
the white head dress gracefully worn by the females, 
and the variety of colors which characterise the or- 
dinary dress, with the fine forms, hardy with toil and 
exposure, of the men and boys, formed a picture 
ready composed for the canvass. There are so few 
things in this vicinity to remind an American of his 
home, that meeting the slightest similitude, he greets 
it vith the heart’s liveliest interest. How that na- 
tive shore, and all that memory has stored of boy- 
hood and manhood, rise again before him! In one 
of these excursions, I found myself in the meadows 
which skirt the Tiber beyond the Ponto Moli. The 
mowers were bending to their scythes with uniform 
stroke, leaving each behind him his even swarth. 
The rake was busy gathering the grass in winrows; 
and acres around were covered with those little py- 
ramids called hay cocks. Many a one I have tum- 
bled upon in happy childhood; and had not that 
wondrous dome of St. Peter’s come upon the sight, 
and here and there some dark bit of ruin raised its 
lonely form, I could. have been for a short moment a 
boy again in my own free land. But I forbear to 
trespas; longer upon the good nature, which has con- 
descended to read thus much about afternoon ram- 
bles and homesick sentimentalities. Let us take a 
cup of coffee. and part until | am better prepared to 
divert you. 


Out of a great number of caf’s at Rome, there are but 
three which are remarkable for any thing but bad cof- 
fee. The largest is the Corso, and is called the Café 
Nuovo. Formerly it was a palace, and proudly tenant- 
ed. Itis large, and stll boasts frescoes upon its walls 


mid, and is surrounded by a deep trench, at the bot-| painted when in its pride,and some of them clever. 


tom of which are seen the tracks of the old Roman 
road. In this enclosure the simple stone and broken 
harp of Keats is found. In the other, as near the 
wall as possible, a slab laid flat upon the ground 
speaks Shelley’s eulogy. The sun, as he sinks in 
glory behind Rome, leaves upon this lap of earth 
a tender light, which comes softened through the 
horizontal mist, such as Claude loved to copy at sun 
fall. Here repose many English, and a few of our 
countrymen, and some from other Protestant coun- 
tries. It was in this enclosure—sacred to the infidel 
dead, as the Romans denominate those who are bu- 
ried there—that I saw upon the close of a spring day 
a small group of Americans gathered about a grave, 











Another is the café Buon Gusto in the piazza di 
Spagna. This is more like a Parisian establish- 
ment—mirrors and marble, with a variety of bon 
bons—where people usually go the first week or so 
they are here; paying twice as much as is demand- 
ed in other places for worse fare. The Café Grecca, 
last and least, and smokiest and dustiest, and in eve- 
ry sense at first sight most uninviting, is the most 
celebrated for its coffee and visiters. As the place 
is the centre of much association in different ways, 
I may go into more detail. It has three small apart- 
ments in suite ; the first contains the bar, so to term 
it, which flanks a little hole where the fire never 
goes out nor the coffee ceases to boil. Upon the 


where, as the sun hid his last effulgent half behind | counter or bar in a huge basket one sees the little 


the venerable city, they lowered into his narrow 
house a young man from our country, who had sought 
the mild air of this in vain. 


| 


breads, the long breads, the short breads, and the 
round breads; and behind the counter stands two 


The sole mourner,| or more persons ever pouring out the coffee into 


save from sympathy, who wept there,,was a young- | large and small tumblers, unless some more extra- 


er brother. 


As ‘‘dust to dust’? was pronounced, | vagant customer comes, yet uninitiated into the eco- 


twilight stole upon the place, and a serenity and | nomy of the place. and orders his a la Inglese, when 
peace reigned there, which hallowed all around, and he is served ina silver service. Beside the bread 
seemed to say, rest ye whose labors of life are over. | basket is a dirty letter box, which may be said to be 

I often stroll, towards ave Maria, into one of the | the artists post-office; for almost all the letters they 
many little lanes which verge from the main roads| receive are directed to this coffee house: and upon 
upon the campagna. They are generally quite nar-| post days each one as he passes overhauls eagerly 
row, and hedged with thorn and other small vines | the contents. ; 


The gargon or waiter is not the most 





unnoticeable fixture in the Grecca. Pietro is uni- 
versally the drollest carricature of the human kind 
to be seen in the City of the Soul, and whose linea- 
ments adorn in pencil hourly half the marble slabs 
which serve as tables in the café; and also upon the 
walls of the hotel at Tivoli one may see his curious 
mug by various hands in charcoal and crayon. Pie- 
tro is a wag and a philosopher, knows every disposi- 
tion, and isa consummate observer of character. In 
the morning, and from the earliest hour to the latest, 
one may hear a medley of languages spoken, which 
realizes Babel itself. 


Gathered into knots or cliques of different nations, 
and as different in their dress and manners as in their 
tongues, they sit—elf locks, long beards, caps from 
Raffaelic to a velvet coats of all shapes, 
from the loose palletot to the close buttoned, blouses 
blue, red, and white, and no color. Sketch books, 
portfolios, portable paint boxes, sketching stools 
and umbrellas, lay about in every corner; for it is 
from the campagna and the academy or to them that 
they journey. The soft Italian jars with the guttural 
German, and the glib tongued Frenchman formsa na- 
sal trebble to the rattling English. The smoke of 

ipes, various in caprice for shape, and the fumes of 

d cigars fill the rooms with an atmosphere the 
rays of a good sized lamp find difficulty to struggle 
through. Scarcely a great artist for the last century 
who has studied at Rome but has frequented this 
scene.—Sir Joshua Reynolds, Thorwalsden, Cano- 
va, etc. etc. 


Speaking of Thorwalsden, reminds me that the 
immortal one returns to Rome to pass the winter. 
I saw him at Florence two weeks since on his way. 
Old age is upon him, but his noble faculties are still 
bright for art. An ordinary constitution would have 
sunk under the feasting and high living with which 
his countrymen have entertained him during his visit 
among them. The Baroness , who is travei- 
ling with him, told me that she had decoyed him to 
her villa in the vicinity of Copenhagen during the 
past summer, to save him from his friends, where 
she built him a studio, and had the happiness to see 
him produce another series of bas reliefs, equal to 
any he has ever made. She intends to carry him 
back to Denmark with her in the spring: but it is 
doubtful whether he will be lured from the spot 
where he has lived so long and gloriously. The 
great sculptor is claimed by the Germans also; and 

suppose England might lay claim to him, as he 
was born upon the high seas. 

Rome, 1841. 








[For the Northern Light.]} 
MAGNETIC VARIATION. 





BY WILLIAM M. GILLESPIE, 


Civil Engineer. 





Tue change in the variation of the magnetic nee- 
dle now in progress, causes great embarrassment to 
country surveyors in their attempts to follow old 
lines; and the neglect of the due allowance produces 
frequent litigation among farmers, whose old bound- 
aries are changed by every resurvey. Every relia- 
ble observation on this subject is therefore valuable; 
and the extensive circulation of the Northern Light 
in the interior of this State, makes it an appropriate 
receptacle for such data. The following observa- 
tions were made during a recent survey of the en- 
larged Erie canal below Schenectady, and shew the 
present bearings of three straight stretches of the ca- 
nal, compared with the bearings of parallel ones ob- 
served in 1829, of as many line fences, and of the 
Upper Mohawk Aqueduct. The number and length 
of the lines observed preclude the influence of local 
attraction; the instrument employed has been care- 
fully tested, and the only possible (though unlikely) 
source of error is in particles of iron existing in the 
plates of the compass used in 1829. 
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The above observations shew that in the last twelve 
years there has been an increase of about one anda 
half degrees in the westerly variation of the north end 
of the needle. As this inference may not be self- 
— to every one, a simple diagram will make it 
clear. 
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N Suppose A B to be a line fence, 
Ca. the bearing uf which in 1829 was 
a 31° ~. p N. 314° E., i. e. which then made 
an angle of 314° with N S, the 
| magnetic meridian, or direction 
| of the needle at thattime. In 1341 
| the bearing of the same fence is 
| found to be N. 33° E., an increase 
of 1° 30’. The fence has not 
! moved, and therefore the change 
must be in the direction of the 
magnetic needle, the north end of 
which now points 1° 30’ west of 
its former direction. 

The surveyor who wishes to run 
out an old line in this vicinity, 
should apply this correction, by 
adding it to the bearings which 

. are north or east of north, and 
south or West of south; and by subtracting it from 
those which are east of south, or west of north. 

When to this constantly increasing variation we 
add the diurnal and monthly changes of the needle, 
it will be at once seen how imperatively the security 
of land owners demands some simple and unchange- 
able standard. Comparatively few of those by whom 
the boundaries of farms are established, possess either 
the necessary education or instruments to enable 
them to determine correctly the true meridian; and 
the delay and expense incident to the operation must 
always preventits general adoption. All the desired 
ends may, however, be obtained in the surest and 
simplest manner by a method suggested and deve- 
loped by Mr. Roberts, late city surveyor of Troy. 
Meridian monuments should be — in every town 
under the sanction of a general State law. By these 
the instruments used in every survey should be re- 

uired to be tested, and the variation recorded in the 
feld-notes. When a re-survey is desired, the pre- 
sent bearing of these monuments (which is taken as 
easily as any other course) is compared with the re- 
corded one, and the compass is adjusted by its noni- 
us for the change. Even if the line of the monu- 
ments should not be perfectly correct, the perma- 
nence of its direction would be sufficient to shew the 
relative change from year to year, and for this pur- 
pose it would be a surer guide than even the most 
accurate establishment of a meridian line; since it 
has been suggested with some plausibility, that the 
meridians may vary in consequence of a change in 
the position of the terrestrial poles. The subject is 
one well deserving legislative attention; but until 
some uniform standard is established, every observer 
should contribute his mite to the common stock of 
recorded facts. 

Schenectady, Nov. 27, 1841. 








(For the Northern Light.] 
THE TRUE END OF EDUCATION. 





BY CHARLES H. LYON. 





Tsar the proper end of education is to produce 
the equal and harmonious evolution of the faculties 
isa truth generally, and, perhaps, sufficiently recog- 
nized in theory, but far too little respected in prac- 
tice. There are many truisms and cant phrases cur- 
rent among us having reference to intellectual and 
moral culture, which, though they have lost much of 
their original force by constant repetition, are never- 
theless «clearly indicative of the general sense of 
mankind, and show that men are not in fact as igno- 
rant on the subject as they are indifferent. 

The true object of all culture is to unfold and im- 
prove our common nature, to impart vigor and acute- 
ness to the intellect and a healthy tone to the moral 
feelings; to give to all the principles of action their 
due development; and, in a word, to impart symme- 
try, consistency and completeness to the entire cha- 
tacter. The mode of cultivation, which produces 
sch results, is essentially a different thing from the | 
ordinary routine of study, being far more compre- 
hensive and incomparably more valuable. It ought 
fo be universally adopted as the essential process of 
education, and should not only precede, in order of 
time, the course of instruction designed to fit youth 
fora particular branch of business, but should be as | 
nearly as possible consummated before the latter is 
allowed to be commenced. In other words, a lad 
ought to be educated for life, for its duties and trials, 
before he is educated for the bar or the cownting- 
house. It matters not what shall be the particular 
destination of the individual. It is enough that he is 


growing up to sustain the relations and responsibili- 
ties of a citizen, and a member of society. Let him 
be trained for this high destiny first, and for any 
thing else afterwards. Let him have the advantage 


but as an end unto himself alone ; in other words, in 
which his absolute perfection as a man, not his rela- 
tive dexterity as a professional man is the scope im- 
mediately in view.”’ 

Unhappily, however, this principle is too often 
perverted. The great and leading object of educa- 
tion is merged into the more sordid one. The high 
and responsible profession of the educator is degrad- 
ed to the business of teaching boys to be men before 
nature has made them so—of fitting them for a pro- 
fession or the ware-room before their maturity of 
mind has fitted them for either. 

There are, doubtless, very many whose circum- 
stances in life render it indispensable for them to ex- 
change atan early age the lessons of the school-room 
for the labor of some renumerating occupation, and 
where such necessity really exists it must be com- 
plied with. However much it may be regretted, it con- 
not be avoided. But the case is different with those 
whose lot is more favorably cast, and whose means 
are adequate to the attainment of an education in the 
proper sense of the word. We can discover no ar- 
gument, either of expediency, duty or necessity, for | 
pushing them through a hasty and superficial course 
of study, and then separating them abruptly from 
their books and instructors, and placing them in con- 
tact with the world while their minds are still rude, 
their powers undeveloped, their characters unform- 
ed, and their principles unsettled. 

That such instances are of frequent occurrence, 
no person of observation can fail to have perceived ; 
and we know of no way in which the patriot and the 
philanthropist can render a greater service to their 
country, and to the rising generation, than by con- 
tributing their influence to counteract this tendency. 

Irving Institute, Tarrytown, Nov. 26, 1841. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
PARAGRAPHS FROM A NOTE BOOK. 


** Ten Thousand A-Year.’’—No genuine repub- 
lican will admit the truth of what the author of this 
powerful satire upon the social condition and politi- 
cal institutions of the English people endeavors to 
establish as a principle, that there is in persons of 
high birth an innate superiority to those of inferior 
station in life. The moral influence exerted by in- 
vesting an erroneous opinion with adventitious attrac- 
tions, can never be otherwise than pernicious ; but 
this necessary effect is, perhaps, in this instance, 
more than counterbalanced by the lofty purity of the 
author’s sentiments on other subjects. In this he 
differs widely from a celebrated rival contemporary, 
who not only portrays vice and licentiousness under 
the most fascinating aspects, without even a passing 
expression of repugnance or disapprobation, but with 
either an easy assumption of indifference or a tho- 
rough and undisguised godt, that indicates real sym- 
pathy with, and a tacit sanction of, immorality that 
sets at nought alike the laws of God and the moral 
sense of his creatures. That exalted and steadfast 
goodness, which rational piety can alone unchanging- 
ly sustain, ever receives from Dr. Warren the warm- 
est encomiums and support; and he as much sur- 
passes most of his colleagues in fictitious literature, 
in his avowed and unaffected reverence for true reli- 
gion, as he does in thrilling pathos and humorous sa- 
lire. Toa quick perception and keen enjoyment of 
intellectual and moral beauty, he unites the most in- 
tense sympathy with all that is touching and delight- 
ful in the domestic affections. 

It is evidently the author’s iatention, in this work, 
to eschew what is called fine writing, but he some- 
times falls into inelegancies of expression, which are 
apparently not the result of design. That unpleasant 
defect, the repeated use of one word, and sometimes 
in close approximation, in the same sentence, occurs 
frequently enough to characterize the style as want- 
ing in finish. The language of the descriptive parts 
is often almost too colloquial; indeed, it is, at times, 
really homely. Then, too, the bad taste, not to say 
want of refinement, evinced in some instances, by his 
adoption of names expressive of characters. And 
his singular practice of breaking the direct thread of 
the narrative in proper person parentbetically to apos- 
trophise the personages of his tale! Those orlious 
interruptions! One can tolerate them all, save that 
which, in one of the most impressive scenes in the 
book, so annoyingly intrudes into Gammon’s em- 
phatic, solemn and astounding avowal to Miss Au- 
brey of his ability to restore Yatton to the possession 
of her brother : 

‘*< Madam it is this,’ said Gammon in a very low 
tone; ‘I havethe means—I declare it in the presence 
of Heaven, and on the word and honor of a man ’— 
[Oh, Gammon! Gammon! Gammon! have you for- 
gotten what occurred between you and your friend 
Titmouse one short week ago? Strange infatuated ! 








of that training ‘‘ in which the individual is cultivat- 
ed, not as an instrument towards some ulterior end, | 


your word?]—‘ of restoring to your brother all that 
he has lost, the YATTON PROPERTY, Miss Aubrey 
—immediately, permanently—without fear of future 
disturbance—by due process of law—openly and 
most honorably.’ ?” 

The most finished and longest breathed elocution- 
ist might safely be defied to read this curiously con- 
structed paragraph with due justice to the several 


But these are trifles! and, indeed, the adoption of 
such peculiarities on the part of the author may be 
only the result of a deep policy in accordance with 
the suggestions, of which he desires to present as 
ee a contrast as possible to the exaggerated and 
affected sentimentality of the style of some of the 
eae novelists of the day. 

ow powerfully wrought is the character of Gam- 
mon! He reminds one of Milton’s Satan, of Me- 
phistophiles, of Iago and of Varney, though for diffe- 
rent reasons perhaps. The extreme spirituality as- 
cribed by the author to his ion for Miss Aubrey 
is an admirably discriminating and delicate stroke ! 
—we, indeed, behold in all the deep-lined portraiture 
of the villain, even in this his redeeming aspiration, 
as it may be called,—but it is ever the intellectual 
villain who is presented before us. We never lose 
sight of the refinement that is instinctive with him 
and as inseparable from our conceptions of him as is 
his atrocious moral corruption. And how pointedly 
does the whole serve as a contradiction to Burke’s 
celebrated and mischievous aphorism! That is a 
fine touch, too, by which the author relieves the 
otherwise unmingled horror with which we contem- 
plate the death of Gammon, by the diversion given 
to the feelings in sympathy with the grief of his poor 
old attendant, who, with an instinct like ihat of the 
faithful dog, so touchingly laments that the hand 
from which she had received only kindness, is for- 
ever paralyzed. 

And the science of law! how strongly its gigantic 
and irresistible power is brought before the mind by 
the perusal of this work. Like a vast and elegant 
structure, elaborately and exquisitely finished in all 
its parts, it rises in grandeur before us. We con- 
template its immense influence with a feeling almost 
of awe, and dwell with admiration and pleasure upon 
the purity with which it is practically administered. 
We are incidentally reminded, too, of what a highly 
artificial state of society its existence and effects are 
alike the result. 

We also conceive, from Dr. Warren’s representa- 
tions of them, an extremely favorable impression of 
English lawyers as aclass. The keen professional 
acumen, the unaffected benevolence, the profound 
sense of justice, the fraternal kindliness and the 
mighty intellectual strength that we are made to be- 
lieve abound among them, serve most effectually to 
redeem them as a body from the stigmas that an iso- 
a Gammon or Quirk might otherwise cast upon 
them. 

How amusing the quiet, good-humored (and not 
therefore less effective ) satire with which our author 
lashes the countless social and political peccadilloes 
of his countrymen ; and in a yet greater degree start- 
ling is the graphic and elaborate picture he presents 
of some of the fearful moral diseases which are im- 
peding the healthful action of England’s national in- 
stitutions, and even preying to a formidable extent 
upon their vitality. 

But the highest attraction of the book to some 
readers, will be, after all, the exquisitely beautiful 
domestic scenes set at intervals in the somberer 
frame-work of the story, or, running through it like 
a bright vein of gold, meeting the eye again and 
again with ever new and attractive loveliness. What, 
for instance, can surpass the vivid description of the 
pleasures of the Christmas week at Yatton? the arri- 
val, the supper, the Christmas dinner, the children’s 
birth-day féte, and last, but not least, the unpretend- 
ing charity, benevolence and piety that shed almost 
empyrean hues over all. How graphic, how glow- 
ing, yet how simple, the narrative, and in manner 
how admirably adapted to the subject! We have 
before us, in living colors, the pure social enjoy- 
ments, the soul-felt delights of old English country 
life,—the Christmas of song and story; and our 
hearts warm with the welcome conviction that the 
progress of fashion and change have yet spared some 
of the time-honored customs, so dear to memory and 
imagination. We delight, too, to contemplate in Dr. 
Tatham the happily delineated representation of the 
true village rector. We greet him asthe impersona- 
tion of the cherished mental image of a being of old- 
en time, and regard his benevolent and venerable 
character with an affection like that with which we 
gaze on the face of a beloved and long-lost friend. 
And Aubrey! in what fine contrast to those of Gam- 
mon stand his peculiar qualities. What delicacy is 








what can you mean? What if she should take you at 


exhibited in their conception ! what masterly tact in 
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their development !—the man of cultivated, elevated 
intellect, of fastidious refinement of feeling, the true 
English gentleman, the consistent, unaffected Chris- 
tian. His is a nature eminently constituted for the 
intense enjoyment of the purest 4f social pleasures, 
—those arising from the exercise of the affections 
and exalted by the spiritualizing influence of religion 
into infinite superiority to designs and practices 
sanctioned by what the world call honor. In entire 
consistency with the latter trait, among many other 
illustrations of it, are the sentiments attributed to him 
in the following passage : 

‘* He thrice refused offers made him from very high 
quarters of considerable sinecures, i. e. handsome 
salaries for purely nominal services—which he was 
earnestly and repeatedly reminded would at once af- 
ford him a liberal maintenance, and leave the whole 
of his time at his own disposal, to follow any pursuit 
or profession which he chose. Mr. Aubrey justly 
considered that it is very difficult, if not, indeed, im- 

ssible, for an honorable and high-minded man to 
” a sinecurist.”’ ‘‘ He that holds a sinecure,’’ adds 
the author impressively, and we may suppose Au- 
brey’s sentiments to be thus expressed, “in my opi- 
nion, is plundering the public, and how it is less 
contrary to the dictates of honor and justice, delibe- 
rately to defraud an individual, than deliberately and 
openly to defraud that collection of individuals call- 
ed the public, let casuists determine.” 

Our sympathy in the struggles of Aubrey and his 
family is maintained to the end. They still con- 
tinue, in the writer’s own language, the ‘* Aubreys of 
Yatton.”? Robbed of the extrinsic advantages and 
embellishments of wealth, station and influence, we 
find them clothed in even more attractive charms 
than before. They still bear about them the unalien- 
able marks of true nobility—the nobility of the soul ! 
They are still morally and intellectually excellent, 
still exalted in thought. feeling, manner, every thing 
save external position. Aubrey is still the same 
high-minded man of honor, the same consistent 
Christian, yielding to no temptation, bending to no 
pernicious influence presented by circumstances of 
almost unparalleled trial and suffering : and his wife 
and sister, strong in the might of affection and in wo- 
man’s courage—endurance, bear hopefully up, not 
for their own sakes so much as for that of the loved 
one, whom to cheer, to soothe, to support, is theirs. 
Of such as these it is that we love to think, in the be- 
lief that the land of our fathers’ boasts so many like 
them, that they may be regarded as typés of a class. 

Auburn, Novw., 1841. M. C. C 





(For the Northern Light.] 
MUTUAL COMPASSION. 





BY MRS. C. A. JEWETT. 





Hast thou e’re a true heart grieved, 
By one careless tone? 

Win it back again, before 

Another day is gone. 

To-morrow !—trust it not—for then 
Thou may’st long in vain, 

For one cheering word from lips 
That ne’er wil) speak again. 


Life is full of sorrow— 

Many a secret grief 

Weighs the heart, to which, alas! 
Time brings no relief. 

Struggles, that no friend can share, 
Weakness unrevealed ; 

Passion burning fiercer, far, 
Because so close concealed. 


Fearful gnawings of remorse ; 
Weary loads of care ; 

Wrecks of many a youthful hope ; 
These are everywhere. 

Look we each within ourselves, 
Sorrows past, recal; 

It will teach our hearts to feel 
Sympathy for all. 


Life is full of sorrow! 

Which no words can tell; 

We may pine in loneliness. 
Though in crowds we dwell. 
Yearnings we cannot suppress ; 
Hopes we dare not name; 
Fearful dread—we cannot still, 
And know not whence it came. 


These, though not the gloomy ills, 
Which the eye can see, 

Still have power to weigh us down, 
Aye, unceasingly ! : 
These, tho’ all seem bright without, 
Make the spirit drear; 

A pang—no language can reveal— 
A grief without a tear. 


Blame them not who say to thee, 
Life a burthen seems ; 

Though thine eye discern no clouds, 
Darkening pleasure’s beams : 

Blame them not : for hid from thee 
Many a source of pain; 

Seek, thou, rather to restore 

Light and joy again. 





Pass not by with careless look, 
Mid’ the merry throng; _ 

Those who to life’s happiest scenes 
Seem not to belong. 

Cruel is it, by neglect, 

Coldness, pride or scorn, 

E’er within an aching heart 

To plant a sharper thorn. 


We have each a power to bless— 

One kind word will cheer; 

Who in sorrow has not longed 

Friendly voice to hear? 

Soon above the narrow grave, 

We may seek in vain, 

Comfort from the faithful heart, 

That ne’er will beat again. 
Albany, October, 1841. 





(For the Northern Light.] 
PROFESSOR PARK’S PANTOLOGY. 





BY CHARLES H. LYON. 





In his work on Pantology, Professor Park has 
done good service to the cause of letters. His sub- 
ject is one of paramount importance, and he has treat- 
ed ic at considerable length and with tolerable abili- 
ty. We do not, indeed, like his distribution of the 
branches of knowledge, but we highly approve of the 
general character and object of the book. His ar- 
rangement is sufficiently elaborate and comprehen- 
sive, but it is too arbitrary, and not altogether philo- 
sophical. Yet his general plan has much to recom- 
mend it, and is certainly worthy of attentive perusal. 
Every attempt to introduce system into the pursuit 
of knowledge must be productive of beneficial con- 
sequences, and cannot fail to meet with the encour- 
agement and best wishes of the friends of learning. 

Classification is a process of mind with which al] 
men are in some degree familiar. Yet few perhaps 
are fully aware of the importance of its results. It 
produces system and order among the objects of our 
pursuit, and imparts regularity and method to the 
manner of pursuing them. If we analyze this pro- 
cess, we find the first act of the mind to be a compa- 
rison of objects with one another—a viewing of things 
in connexion or juxtaposition. This comparison is 
followed by a perception of resemblances. ‘The at- 
tention is arrested by a similarity of qualities in ob- 
jects, and according to the points of resemblance the 
piind naturally groups them together. The arrange- 
ment or distribation thus produced is termed a classi- 
fication. In every such system, if it aspires to be a 
»hilosophical one, the order of resemblance should 

e the governing principle, and in applying this prin- 
ciple, the essential qualities of things should be 
clearly distinguished from those that are only inci- 
dental. The former should be first assumed as the 
basis of distribution, and the latter would properly 
form the ground of a subsequent subdivision. 

An analysis contlucted on this principle, which 
should distribute the various branches of knowledge 
into @ ropriate classes and subordinate divisions, 
and exhibit truly their connexion, dependence and 
relative importance, would be a most useful auxili- 
ary in the prosecution of science. It would not only 
facilitate the progress of the inquirer, but would give 
an additional value to his attainments by rendering 
them more available for useful ends. Nor, indeed, 
is this all the advantage that would result from it. 
The very action of the mind in studying a complete 
and comprehensive system—in tracing its relations 
and proportions, the fitness of its parts and the adapta- 
tion of the whole, is a most useful exercise, and con- 
stitutes one of the best kinds of mental discipline. 

The habit of classifying is attended witha two-fold 
advantage. Its influence is exerted at the same time 
upon the mental faculties, and upon the objects to 
which those faculties are directed. While it simpli- 
fies science, and renders the subjects of knowledge 
easier to grasp, it also invigorates the intellect, and 
increases its power of grasping. Though all men 
resort more or less to this process in the ordinary af- 
fairs of life, yet the manner and degree in which it is 
employed vary as widely in different individuals as 
the qualities of the mind. A prapenels to classify 
is the attritube of a reasoning mind. It both implies 
and confers mental energy, and when strongly deve- 
loped is a highly intellectual endowment. pro- 
cess is, in fact, a method of analysis. 


| 





It is an in- | provement. 


tion of learning, has scarcely produced us a single 
work of any considerable pretensions. 

The Pantology of Professor Park, therefore, is, a 
least, fortunate in its subject. Whatever be its intrip- 
sic merits, it can hardly fail to be welcomed. The 
author has chosen a wide field, and he has it nearly 
all to himself. How far, and in what respect, his 
book comes short of such a philosophical analysis ag 
we have been considering, we shall, perhaps, here. 
after inquire. In the mean time we desire to record 
our favorable opinion of the work, so far ag relates 
to the comprehensiveness of the plan, the evidence 
of industry which it exhibits, the scholar-like spirit 
in which it is written, and the happy effect which it 
will undoubtedly produce by attracting more general 
attention to a most important subject. 

Irving Institute, Tarrytown, Nov. 25, 1841. 





ADDRESS, 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE YOUNG MEN’SSTATE 
ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK, 
AT THEIR FIRST ANNUAL MEETING, AT GxE- 
NEVA, SEPTEMBER 2, 184]. 





BY AMOS DEAN, OF ALBANY, PRESIDENT or 
THE ASSOCIATION. 





GENTLEMEN OF THE AssociATION—In at- 
tempting a performance of the duty devolved on me 
by the constitution of our association, I hope to ex- 
perience from you an indulgence co-extensive with 
the exigencies of the undertaking. An unexplored 
course is never without its difficulties; seldom with- 
out its dangers. Where the lights of experience 
cease to irradiate, the deductions even of the loftiest 
and the purest reason become guides of doubtful 
safety. And yet had the race originally limited ef- 
fort by experience, the volume of history would have 
been brief indeed in its recitals; this mighty globe 
limited in its exhibitions of human industry ; and life 
itself, confined to the grossest sensations, would haye 
been aimless in its objects; joyless in its course; 
hopeless in its termination. It is the futurity within 
us that energises and imparts efficiency to every ac- 
tive principle; spurning at every barrier, and over- 
leaping every limit; impelling the individual and the 
race with resistless power onward, and onward still, 
to what none can tell, and where, is at a remove be- 
yond even conjecture. 

Let not then the dealer in novelties be thrown 
aside as useless. Nor should the efforts of those 
who seek to enlarge the boundaries of experience, 
and to bring within its beaten track the adjoining 
terra incognita, meet with coldness and neglect; or, 
what may be more common still, with insult and 
derision. Our knowledge of physics, and of the 
properties of organizations, has been derived princi- 
pally from experiment. The improvement of our 
social condition, our acquisition of the means of a 
more extended, refined, and intellectual intercourse, 
are largely indebted to the same agency. 

The rising genius of the new world affords pecu- 
ilar facilities for testing by experiment, and thus of 
determining with accuracy, the operation of means 
and measures, which, untried, seemed of doubtful 
expediency. The physical structure acquires from 
age and long habits of life an unyielding tenacity to 
its accustomed modes of action, and even of being 
influenced. Ina manner somewhat analogous is the 
social condition affected by the long continuance of 
the institutions that modify and essentially compose 
it. Through lapse of time their vital and active 
forces become cenfined to their usually accustomed 
modes of operatiun. In such, no change or innova- 
tion can be introduced without incurring hazard— 
the hazard of impairing or destroying the entire ac- 
tion by attempting to modify in a single particular. 
Not so the young institutions that preside over s0- 
ciety in its infancy. Their newness of life renders 
them easily accessible to every variety of change, 
thus enabling them to adapt themselves to 
ceaseless mutabilities exhibited in the infancy of 
things. This is, therefore, the proper country, and 
the proper time for experimenting; for testing by 
actual use plans that are proposed for public im- 
If success result, the severest effort 


strument of thought, penetrating into the nature of will meet with its adequate reward; if failure, 1 
things, and investigating their relations—reducing | injury will occur, and credit is at least acquired for 
chaos to order, and bringing harmony out of confu- | goodness of intention. 


sion. 


he occasion that assembles us together, is on 


It is a matter of equal surprise and regret, that a| possessed of deep interest with all who think and 


subject of this nature, possessing sodeep an interest, 
and bearing so directly upon the progress of know- 
ledge, has been so much neglected amongst us. 
Nearly all the separate departments of learning have 
received a reasonable share of attention, and books 
have been multiplied in them without number; while 
this comprehensive topic, which extends over the 
whole ground, and lies, in fact, at the very founda- 





all who feel. It appeals with almost equal strength 
to the intelligence and the sensibility of man. Its 
an experiment, so far as it seeks to make a neW 
and somewhat peculiar application of an old princi- 
ple. The principle, considered irrespective of the 
objects sought to be obtained, or the forces that 
have directed it, is as old as the world. Jt consists 
in associating or combining together the power of 
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numbers for the accomplishment of a single se, 
or the production of aan end. stent 

All the great and grand results of the world have 
been produced through the agency of that principle. 
It has — up the pyramid, erected the temple, 
sc out the catacomb, and shot up the obelisk. 
On the battle field its fearful efficiency has invested 
with a terrible and unenvied immortality the names 
of an Alexander, a Zengis Khan, a Tamerlane, a 
Napoleon. Under the direction of despotic power, 
impelled by violent and vindictive passion, its mi- 
nistry has been one of terror, dismay, desolation 
and death. Under the milder sway of limited go- 
vernment it has been conducive to human improve- 
ment, and commercial enterprise, and the mechanic 
arts, and almost every department of industry have 
been aided and invigorated by its application. 

In our own land this principle has been, to a 
great extent, wrested from government, and appro- 
priated by individual activity. Its achievments are 
everywhere around us. It whirls the rapid car over 
our terra firma, and launches into the bosom of our 
waters the swift sailing steam ship. It has thickly 
scattered over our land, at intervals corresponding 
with the density of our population, the school-house, 
that little moral castle to which our rights look for 
their defence, our institutions for the guaranty of 
their continuance, and where life’s little volume re- 
ceives its title page, its preface, and its table of con- 
tents. It points the spire of. the village church to- 
wards the same heavens, that but a few years since 
overhung the council fires of the savage. It has 
been the great agent by means of which changes 
have been introduced and followed each other in 
rapid succession. The object of this association, 
and of those it is designed to represent, is to appl 
this same principle to the improvement of the intel- 
lectual and moral condition of the young. 

The Young—and how many soul stirring associ- 
ations cluster around that term! Zhe Young—to 
whom the language of the cradle, and the lessons of 
the tomb are equally accessible. The Young—the 
rising hope of earth—for whose benefit man has 
been toiling on ever since the creation, and now 
presents the accumulated experience of nearly six 
thousand years, to admonish, to warn, and to guide. 
The Young—whom posterity are to hold responsi- 
ble for the proper execution of high and holy trusts; 
trusts increasing in magnitude and importance, as 
the experience of the world accumulates its lessons. 
The Young—who are just now stepping upon life’s 
thron aréna, on Whom the chains of habit have 
never yet been rivited, and whose course and desti- 
ny depend essentially, yea entirely, upon them- 
selves. Oh that we might redeem, that we might 
save, that we might enlighten, that we might enno- 
ble the young, is the language both of age and of in-_ 
fancy, the cry that bursts forth spontaneously from 
the tomb and from the cradle. 

That language has not been addressed in vain, 
nor has the cry fallen upon leaden ears. The deep 
and heartfelt response of the young is everywhere 
told in the untiring efforts now making for their own 
improvement. 

And who better calculated than themselves to ef- 
fect this object? With bodies reared up under the 
influence of early and continued exercise; with phy- 
sical susceptibilities alive to every impression; with 
minds early taught an independence of thought, of 
feeling, and of action, which the free can only pro- 
perly appreciate—it is peculiarly for them, acting 
under the high responsibilities which God, their 
country, and their race have imposed upon them, to 
know their necessities and their wants, and to de- 
vise means the best calculated to supply what is re- 
quired for them. It is as impossible for age, seared 
with the habits of a by-gone life, to understand and 
properly appreciate the wants and opening suscep- 
tibilities of youth, as it is for youth, with its new- 
ness of thought, and its freshness of feeling, to enter 
into and comprehend the thoughts, views, feelings 
and sentiments of age. 

There is no less propriety than wisdom in de- 
volving upon the young the adoption and use of 
means calculated for their own improvement. Our 
obligations to our fathers are already sufficiently 
onerous. We receive from them a heritage the 
most goodly that the sun ever Poe shone upon. Like 
man’s redemption, the price of blood, its cost is only 
exceeded by its intrinsic value. On every principle 
of ethics we owe enough to them. Let us endeavor 
to owe something to ourselves. 

How much life’s meridian and close are made~to 
depend upon the efforts and the influences that are 
brought to bear upon its morning. Men do not 
8 ly enough realize, that the deep reflections 
and the stirring activities of their after lives are in 
reality but little more than the maturing and per- 
fectly developing the germs with which their youth 
has supplied them. 





‘The child is father of the man.” 


It is not alone youth’s acquisitions that are so im- 
portant. ‘The manner or method of acquiring is 
almost equally so. Wherever man has attained the 
dignity ot seli-government, life is required to be sus- 
tained under the pressure of deep and heavy respon- 
sibilities. ‘These are incurred not only in upholding | 
and working the machine of government, but also 
in the prosecution of individual pursuits, amid the 
conflicts, rivalries and competitions, which, in free 
countries, so unrestrainedly and universally attach } 
to the securing all objects ef interest. ‘lo meet 
these high responsibilities, requires a system of train- 
ing, in itself calculated to bestow self-dependence 
and self-reliance. 

Responsibilities are incurred on every assumption 
of the performance of duty; and the earlier the 
mind is accustomed to feel the force of obligation in 
that performance, the sooner and the more strongly 
will the man be brought to act under that sense 
of responsibility so essential to the very existence of 
free institutions. Americans, whose ancestors have 
achieved that which constitutes a world’s wonder, 
cannot but feel desirous of sustaining and perpetu- 
ating that frame of government which is held forth 
for a world’s example. Let them, then, early com- 
mence the performance of duty, and thus awake the 
sense of obligation and the feeling of responsibility ; 
and let the duties they assume be such as they are 
under to themselves as citizens of a free state, as 
members of a great but erring race, and as agents 
morally accountable to the God who made them. 

These duties can only be properly performed by 
early ascertaining, and as far as possible satisfying, 
the mind’s wants; by properly training the moral 
powers, and supplying to the intellectual, stores of 
useful knowledge. In this manner, not only are 
indispensable acquisitions secured, but a method is 
at the same time acquired, which results in self-re- 
liance and self-dependence, and which, by inducing 
the sense of obligation and the feeling of responsibi- 
lity, quickens into active exercise, and continually 
invigorates all the elements of moral life. 

Another reason why this movement of the young 
to satisfy their higher wants is more especially de- 
sirable in this age and country, is, that it is required 
to counteract the strong tendency which has hither- 
to existed here, to expend all the forces which life 
supplies in obtaining that which administers merely 
to man’s physical nature. Whether it be that the 
wants originating in that nature are the most cla- 
morous for gratification, or that at least a seeming 
equality, so desirable in all free governments, is 
more easily attainable there than elsewhere, the fact 
seems to be undeniable, that far more attention is 
devoted to the acquisition of wealth, and of al! those 
means that can furnish the comforts, conveniences 
and luxuries of life, than to the supplying the im- 
mortal mind itself with the aliment that was des- 
tined for its nourishment. 


This tendency has led to prefer the practical to 
the theoretical, and to attach to action a greater 
importance than to thought. Hence we hear the 
present age lauded as being beyond all others the 
most eminently practical, and therefore the best 
calculated to furnish all that this life ordinarily de- 
mands. But we should de well to recur to the fact, 
that practice in its greatest perfection is performed 
without thought, and exhibited in those man-ma- 
chines in the large English factories, whose entire 
lives develop little more of the thinking principle 
than is witnessed in the horse or the ox used to 
transport the materials on which their practical skill 
is to be exercised. 

All action can be originally but little available 
without being guided by reflection. It is the noise- 
less progress of thou it, that by its still but effi- 
cient development of great principles, laws, and 
page me ny truths, has given man such a clear- 
ness of vision into the arcana of nature, and control 
over her operations, as to enable him to employ her 
most active agents in his own service, to push for- 
ward the enormous vessel by the expansive power 
of her steam, and almost to yoke her very lightning 
to his car. 

In an age and a land of action, it is therefore of 
the first importance to arouse the energies of thought; 
to awaken the American mind to a sense of its wants, 
a knowledge of its powers, and a just appreciation 
of its rights, privileges and prerogatives; to instil 
more especially into the minds of the young an irre- 
pressible desire of knowledge ; a desire that will ori- 
ginate gm inquiries into the operations, rea- 
sons, causes and effects of things; that will ask of 
the volcano, how and why it lights up its blazing bea- 
con-fire; of the earthquake, wherefore its convulsive 
heavings ; of the storm-cloud, what mission it is de- 


—s 


, Wherefore should the mind be idle, while dwell- 
ing in the midst of a universe of wonders; while in- 
habiting a world which isin fact but a splendid work- 
shop, in which God has been laboring ever since 
the creation. His works are constantly addressing 
every sense we possess, and are appealing to us 
through the touch, and the taste, and the smell, and 
the eye, and the ear; and yet the perceiving, rea- 
soning and reflecting mind, can remain ignorant of 
their higher purposes, and inattentive to their vari- 
ous teachings. It must no longer be. Men must 
learn to look to their higher natures for the most 
enduring sources of delight and happiness. High 
moral worth and great intellectual attainments must 
come to be regarded as of more value than mere 
worldly wealth. A change must be wrought in our 
feelings, views, objects, ends, and standards of va- 
lue; a change, too, that will tell upon our coming 
history, and be traceable in broad lines of light on 
the chart of our future progress. Situated’as we 
are, in the midst of temperance reformations and all 
the vther means of improvement, it ill becomes us 
to neglect that which is so essential to all moral ad- 
vancement— intellectual culture. 

The common school, from its very constitution, 
can furnish barely the elements of knowledge in 
those common departments that are closely connect- 
ed with the every day transactions of life. Were 
all the means of knowledge confined to this, intel- 
lectual and moral attainments must necessarily be of 
an extremely limited character. Our academic and 
collegiate institutions dispense few, if any, benefits 
beyond those destined for some one of the learned 
professions. They cannot act directly upon the 
great mass of mind. We are, therefore, compelled 
to resort to some agency other than either of these, 
in order to popularize literature and science, to ex- 
tend to the many the opportunities and privileges 
that have hitherto been enjoyed by the few. Were 
we permitted to personify Science, and to invest 
her with the power of speech, she might, in brief 
terms like the following, detail to us her origin and 
history. 

Like the fabled Minerva, I derive from the brain 
my parentage. My infancy and youth were care- 
fully screened from the view of common men. To 
all such I was a perfect enigma. With the veil of 
fable, and the language of symbols, I was known 
only to the initiated. “Would you read my first les- 
son? Go to the Egyptian obelisk, and catacomb, 
znd to the remnants of her temples. You may de- 
tect me in the hieroglyphics so abundant amon 
the ruins of Memphis and of Thebes; while ami 
the cearments of the sepulchre you will find my 
mummy bearing down to you the dust of forty centu- 
ries, to attest my power. In Greece, although not 
so completely veiled as with the worshipper of Osiris, 
yet I there delighted to dwell amid the schools of 
the philosophers and the mysteries of Eleusis, and 
my language to the common herd was, ‘ Afar off, 
oh afar off, be ye profane.’ 

In the middle ages I was dressed in the scholastic 
garb, and rarely appeared unless hedged round with 
algebraic equations, and darkening with definitions, 
and staggering beneath the learned lumber of a 
thousand volumes. But the true object of my mis- 
sion has never yet been fully accomplished. I was 
sent rather to man than to men, and here, amid the 
blended influences of the new and the old world, I 
offer my various gifts to the great mass of mind. 
Tis mine to lift the veil from the face of nature, and 
disclose her bright and glorious features. I furnish 
the key to unlock the storehouse of knowledge, in 
which motives, and causes, and laws, and princi- 
ples, are seen enacting their various parts and con- 
tributing their respective shares in producing the 
harmonious movements of the visible universe. 
I will accompany the merchant to his counting 
house, the mechanic to his workshop, and the far- 
mer to his field of labor. With the aid of my 
younger sister literature, I will furnish a guide to 
youth and manhood and a crutch to age. 

Shall we accept the offer? Will the young of this 
land decline the proffered gifts of science and remain 
satisfied with the gratification of mere physical wants? 
Did their fathers render them free, only to enable 
them to forge for themselves the fetters of sensual 
servitude? Is it the first best use of freedom to in- 
vest with the chains of ey Of a slavery too 
the most remediless because the despot is the physi- 
cal nature of man. 

But whence the means, and where the agents, 
destined to unlock the storehouse of thought, and 
reveal the wonders of the invisible world to the 
awakening mind of man? They are all about us 
and among us. The history of our world thus far 
records not the instance, in which man has made a 








signed to accomplish ; and of the blood, on what rosy 
errand it is sent into every part of the living system. 


judicious, determined effort to improve and advance 
his higher nature, that has not been attended with 
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success. God never gave that nature without pro- 
viding means for its cultivation, but to us it belongs 
to ascertain and employ them. In an age so fruit- 
ful as the present in practical expedients it would 
be strange indeed if they could long remain in con- 
cealment. 

The principal difficulty lies where all difficulties 
are generally found—in commencing. The begin- 
nings of things are not only hedged about with dif- 
ficulties, but are also enveloped in painful uncertain- 
ties. It requires the exertion of a power nothing 
short of creative to originate, develop, and fully 
carry out into practical operation a new principle, 
method or system. The means, the agents, the 
method by which it is to be effected, all become in- 
teresting and anxious subjects of inquiry. 

The organization and action of associations simi- 
lar to those we represent, appears the best calculat- 
ed to carry forward successfully the great purposes 
of improvement, whether we consult the reason of 
the principles upon which they are based, or the ac- 
tual experience we have already had of their benefits. 
The principal organs or instruments through which 
intellectual and moral advancement are effected are 
the public press and public speech. The first sends 
abroad its seeds of knowledge, and dispenses far 
and wide its germs of thought; while the latter 
kindles into animation and life, and renders emi- 
nently productive in fruitful results—principles and 
their practical applications. Together they consti- 
tute twin messengers from God, commissioned to 
dispense to a darkened world the light of knowledge 
and the seeds of truth. Their fruits are the most 
abundant where they labor together in the same 
common field of effort, because the aids they afford 
each other essentially contribute to produce more 
speedily and effectually the same results that are 
sought to be effected by each. 

It is perhaps impossible to devise a plan better 
calculated to render more available both these instru- 
ments, than that embraced within the spirit of these 
institutions. The public press and public speech 
here find legitimate employment for all the varied 
information they are capable of furnishing. These 
institutions, in their more perfect organizations, 
present, 

1. The advantages of a library. This, if it con- 
sist of works judiciously selected, affords valuable 
opportunities for improvement to the young mind. 
The recorded wisdom of the world is here collected; 
and the lessons of history, and the abstruse truths 
of science, and the revealings of elegant literature, 
are here in all their strength and power and beauty. 
The young spirit with its wing bathed in their blend- 
ed light, may well prepare itself for a longer, a bet- 
ter sustained, and a loftier flight. The value of a 
library, however, depends far less upon the number 
than upon the kind and character of the books com- 
posing it. In this book making age, where the press 
throws off with increasing rapidity what, in too many 
instances, the scissors had hastily prepared for it, 
and where books originating from the least possible 
amount of thought are the most favorably received 
and extensively circulated, because it requires, if 
possible, even less thought to read than to write 
them, the selection of works for a library, and 
that too for the young, is a matter of deep interest, 
and I may add of solemn responsibility. The pub- 
lic mind has become so dissipated by its confinement 
to lighter literature, and the public taste so vitiated 
by the writings of the poet and the novelist, that 
much care will be required to protect the rising ge- 
neration against the angen to which they are ex- 
posed from the great prevalence of works of that 
character. How often has the volume containing 
the sublime discoveries in astronomy, or the won- 
ders of nature and of Providence, or the mysteries of 
man’s organization, or the beauties of moral and in- 
tellectual truth, been abandoned for the page of a 
Byron or a Bulwer. Vice is thus made to assume 
even more than the garb of virtue ; false views of 
life and of things, are led to be entertained, and a 
sentimentality so =o as to sicken everything but 
itself, is cherished at the expense of manly, noble, 
correct and dignified feeling. It is a matter of the 
highest importance to recall man back to himself, 
and to enable him to use his powers and faculties 
in the manner designed by their Creator. With 
this view the most standard works should be pro- 
cured to compose our libraries, and those calculated 
more for instruction than amusement. 

2. Periodicals and newspapers constitute another 
important means of improvement in these institu- 
tions. The periodical publications of our country, 
with some very few exceptions, are divested of that 
extreme party rancor that forms so exceptionable a 
feature in many of our leading newspapers. Many 
of them may be regarded as sources of pure and ele- 
vated sentiment, and as embodying in clear and 
comprehensive terms the current literature of the 








age. It is truly humiliating to observe with what 
extreme facility the man, in this country, is merged 
in the politician; and, in the heat of party strife, 
becomes regardless of the higher claims which his 
country and his race have upon him. We may, 
however, be permitted to indulge the hope that the 
influence of this, and other kindred institutions, will 
in time so elevate the standard of thought and of 
feeling, as to humanize partizan warfare, and to re- 
uire of the press to deal more in substance than in 
shadow, to breathe a purer tone of morality, and to 
maintain a stricter regard for truth and right. It 
will afford one of the strongest evidences of improve- 
ment when the public mind can be raised to a stand 
so elevated as to dismiss entirely from its service all 
that scandal, vituperation and abuse that now origi- 
nates in party zeal, and is intended to subserve par- 
ty purposes. That day, though possibly long de- 
layed, will yet arrive in this country’s history. The 
young of this age will yet live to see at least the 
dawn of its morning, if not the glowing splendor of 
its meridjan brightness. The periodicals and news- 
papers that are not purely partizan, are possessed of 
much interest, as they give the present actual state 
of things, and lay before the mind that which now 
occupies the world’s thought and elicits its action. 

3. The Lectures. This branch or department 
has been by many considered as possessed of para- 
mount importance. The lecture system seems be- 
yond all others the best calculated, at the least ex- 
pense of time and money to render the abstruse 
truths of science familiar to the common mind. 
This method of communicating knowledge possess- 
es many advantages over every other. It can 
adapt itself the most readily and completely to the 
comprehension of every mind. It admits of an ex- 
tent and familiarity of illustration, and if necessary 
an amplification in the statement of principles, and 
the detail of their applications, which leaves with 
the hearer little apology for ignorance or doubt. 
Truths the nearest and the most remote, the most 
common and the most abstruse, may be brought 
forward and clearly developed by the skill and in- 
genuity of the lecturer. Through him, nature finds 
a voice to utter forth her harmonies; mind an in- 
strument to unfold its powers; and science a tongue 
to re eal her discoveries, her laws and her secrets. 
The .ecturer is the interpreter of nature, the expo- 
sitor of law, the demonstrator of science. the advo- 
cate of truth, the awakener of thought in the minds 
of others. He furnishes the promethean spark, and 
at his electric touch mind starts into a living sense 
of what itis ; of its capacities for appreciating itself, 
nature, the universe and God; of its higher duties 
and yet undeveloped destinies. 

Shall the young of our land live and die in the 
want of an agency so essential to elevate them above 
mere vegetable growth, into that higher species of 
life which constitutes the essence of all rational be- 
ing? Will those (for such there are among us,) who 
abound in wealth, and yet possess that feeling of be- 
nevolence which would relieve against the vices, 
the errors, and the ignorance, of mankind, lay their 
hands upon their hearts, and return us an answer to 
this question? Will those who legislate for an em- 
pire state, who are compelled to seek in temporary 
expedients, remedies against ignorance, and preju- 
dice and vice, while their hand is on the gospel, and 
their tongue pronouncing the oath, think of this ques- 
tion? Will those who in youth possess the vigor, 
power and activity of perfect life, but who have yet 
to answer the purposes required of an intellectual 
and moral being, ponder upon this question? On the 
answer rendered depends far more, for weal or woe, 
than any human mind can foresee. 

There are two sources of supply from which lec- 
turers may be obtained. In the one are embraced 
all those who have made literature and science in 
some or all of their branches, distinct subjects of 
study, and have devoted to them the principal ener- 
gies of their lives. Those whose patient indust 
and unceasing application have rendered them fami- 
liar with the varied displays of mind, and enabled 
them to master the laws and principles that preside 
over and regulate the developement of things. 

In the other are contained such of ourownnumber 
as are unwilling to let life pass away without glancing 
at the traces of God manifested in the creation around 
them, or sending an enquiring thought into the con- 
stitution of things; who, although making other pur- 
suits the main business of their lives, find, neverthe- 
less, some time to devote to the higher purposes of 
life, in the improvement of their intellectual and 
moral being, and who are willing to disclose to oth- 
ers the results of their own study and investigation. 
Such men fortunately exist in the bosom of every 
community, and it is one among the beneficial pur- 
poses which these associations answer, that they furn- 
ish to such minds not only a proper theatre to per- 
form in, but sufficient motive also to prompt to the per- 








formance. By these means, genius and talent, that 
might otherwise have slumbered on unobserved until 
overtaken by the sleep of death, have been called 
into the field of labor, and been made to contribute 
to the improvement of themselves and others. I re- 
joice in the efficiency of these means to call forth 
from the mighty mass of mind around us that supe- 
rior order of intellect which finds its appropriate 
employment in diffusing around it the benefits of light 
and knowledge. We know not what mighty ener- 
gies, or what giant powers may be slumbering imme- 
diately around us. The child who is now collecting 
his rudiments of knowledge in yonder school house, 
may yet make a discovery in some department of art 
or industry, that shall completely revolutionize hu- 
man affairs. 

We, in truth, little know where sleeps the head to 
which mankind may be the most extensively indebted. 
It may be pillowed in poverty. Want and destitu- 
tion may be the inmates of its dwelling; the coldness 
of neglect, or the smile of derision, its encourage- 
ment to effort. It goes forth alone and unnoticed. 
The man of business and of pleasure and of politics 
passes by regardlessly... He has no eye to see, or 
ear to hear, or tongue to encourage. Nor are these 
required. Their place is more than supplied by the 
ten thousand glorious influences that come up fresh 
and invigorating from every part of this vast temple 
where God is worshipped. These sustain and sup- 
rt with a power more than human, and with their 
ndly aid it pursues onward its noiseless and unob- 
trusive course, until, the first intelligence we have of 
it, it sends up its pointed rod to protect our dwellings 
from the thunderbolt, or pushes afloat its steam ship 
to gladden our waters. A single invention, or the 
discovery of the simplest principle, may be of infi- 
nitely more value to man than the creation or dismem- 
berment of an hundred empires. Take, for in- 
stance, the principle of representation in government. 
Would all the wealth and power and influence of the 
world purchase that principle? No. Because with- 
out it “ms would be divested of value. Without it 
they might indeed be roses, but they would be roses 
growing upon a grave, and uttcrly valueless to the 
unconscious dust beneath them. 

I say, therefore, that while scientific and literary 
efforts in this country are discouraged, by the adop- 
tion of that policy that admits an unrestrained re- 
print and circulation here of foreign books and peri- 
odicals, we ought, by all the means in our power, to 
foster and encourage every institution in its nature 
calculated to elicit the display of native American 
talent. We shall soon cease to possess it, if we af- 
ford no opportunities for its exercise ; and those who 
preside over our nation’s destinies would do well to 
reflect, that in literature and science, which are so 
essential to the formation of the minds of our people, 
we are fast becoming, through the operation of that 
policy, the mere absorbants of European produc- 
tions. 

We cannot reasonably expect, however, that good 
lecturers from any source, especially the first, can be 
obtained without adequate compensation. Men are 
equally as well entitled to be remunerated for men- 
tal as corporeal labor; and we have no more right to 
require from another gratuitous instruction in litera- 
ry and scientific truths, than we have the rendition 
of any other kind of service. To instruct in some 
branches or departments requires an expensive ap- 

aratus; and in all, a devotion of time and means 
in the attainment of knowledge which we can on no 
principle whatever require to be expended solely for 
our benefit. Could our state legislature, or could 
wealthy and philanthropic individuals be induced to 
found and suitably endow lectureships in some im- 
portant departments, such as natural philosophy, na- 
tural history, chemistry, agriculture, political econo- 
my, moral and political science, and such others as 
might be deemed the most generally useful, in such 
manner as to afford to all our associations regular 
courses of lectures on subjects of general interest 
and importance, the amount of good that would be 
accomplished for the rising generation would be in- 
calculable. 

Under the auspices of the state association might 
be easily regulated every thing relative to the distri- 
bution of the lecturers, and the times and places at 
which the lectures should be g ven. The different 
associations, when not listening to regular courses 
of lectures, might easily fill up any vacancies of time 
that should occur during the lecture seasons, from 
their own members, or from such as belong to their 
particular community. In this manner the great 


purposes of instruction could be accomplished, and 
yet sufficient encouragement held forth to bring into 
the field of intellectual effort, native genius and ta- 
lent. 

I am so thoroughly convinced of the immense ad- 
vantages that would be derived from lectureships so 
established and regulated, that should our state le- 
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gislature and the wealthy of our land remain indif- 
ferent on this subject, [ shall not despair of seeing 
the young themselves raising the necessary funds, 
and liberally endowing such institutions, for the be- 
nefit of their after lives, and of those who are to suc- 
ceed them. They would thus erect a monument 
more lasting than the Egyptian pyramid, and one 
that time, instead of crumbling into ruins, would 
ever Continue to renovate, to render more perfect, 
and to enhance in value. It would in fact be the 
great work of the age, whether considered in refer- 
ence to its novelty, its immediate influence, or its far 
reaching Consequences. 

4. Another department embraced within the more 
perfect associations is the debating society. This is 
valuable as it affords to the young mind ample op- 
portunities for availing itself practically of the infor- 
mation it has obtained. Debate not only draws out 
the stores of thought which have been collected from 
various sources aud carefully treasured up, but furn- 
ishes also a motive and stimulus to make large addi- 
tions to answer the exigency of new occasions. By 
its practice a great readiness and facility of speec 
is acquired, which is eminently useful in the transac- 
tions of business, and in conducting the affairs of 
life. More especially is this power of speech essen- 
tial in free governments, where the action of the po- 
pular mind is mainly directed by persuasion based 
upon conviction. Our country’s most gifted sons, 
who have adorned the pulpit, the bar, and the halls 
of legislation, in enquiring after the secret of their 
success, are often led back to the scenes of their 
early debate. The conflict of mind with mind, when 
yroperly conducted, unseals new fountains of feel- 
ing; gives additional vigor and energy to thought; 
and often elicits novel and important truths. 

I have now just glanced at the principle of the as- 
sociations we represent, the departments they contain, 
and some of the objects contemplated in their forma- 
tion. The general purpose of our association is to 
carry into effect such measures as are best calculated 
to secure union and concert of action among the dif- 
ferent associations now in existence, to promote their 
interests, and to secure the organization of similar 
institutions in the state. It is with us to devise the 
means by which this purpose might best be accom- 
plished. Many apparently well founded objections, 
I doubt not, can be urged against the adoption of al- 
most any means that may occurto us. We may, 
however, safely calculate that no inconsiderable 
amount of good will incidentally grow out of the 
fact that the efforts we are now making, however 
feeble they may be in themselves, may nevertheless 
have a tendency to call the attention of the public 
mind to the importance of these associations, and 
thus result in increasing their number, and rendering 
more perfect their organization. Could the necessa- 
ry funds be obtained for the endowment of lecture- 
ships, this association would be required to exercise 
an active and extremely beneficial agency in their 
regulation and general supervision. 

Let me suggest the propriety of early directing our 
efforts to the obtaining those funds; and with the 
view of enabling this association legally to possess 
and administer them, let an act of incorporation be 
asked of the state. When legally constituted, I am 
much mistaken if the paramount importance of the 
measure will not so strongly commend itself to all 
ranks and classes, as to result in their being secured 
through the efforts of the young, or the well directed 
generosity of the wealthy, or the judicious exercise 
of enlighthned legislation. 

Another object extremely desirable is the publica- 
tion of a periodical, which may serve as an organ of 
communication between the different associations, 
and present from time to time such views, informa- 
tion, suggestions and matters of interest as may just- 
ly claim the consideration of their members. This 
subject was debated at the time this association was 
organized , and its importance seemed then to be uni- 
versally admitted. Since that time a paper called 
“The Northern Light’’ has been issued from the 
press at Albany, devoted to free discussion, and to 
the diffusion of useful knowledge, miscellaneous lite- 
rature and general intelligence. It is published 
monthly and embraces four distinct branches of in- 
quiry, viz: Political economy, agriculture, literary 
and scientiflc miscellany and general intelligence. 
As the main objects contemplated in its publication 
were in harmony with those sought to be accomplish- 
ed by our association, I suggested to its officers the 
propriety of adopting it as the organ of our commu- 
nication. With their concurrence it has been par- 
tially adopted for that purpose, and I now take the 
liberty of recommending to the association to take 
into their consideration the expediency of fully adopt- 
ing it as the medium of their communication, and 
the instrument through which an uninterrupted inter- 
course may be kept up between the members of the 

associations we represent. The manner in which it 





is conducted affords a sufficient guarantee that the 
matter contained in it will always be such as will 
graily, instruct, and properly educate the young 
mind. 

Another object we might, perhaps, lend our aid to 
efiect, is the formation of cabinets by the different 
associations, consisting of specimens in mineralogy, 
geology, and other similar subjects of inquiry, and 
the exchanges that might, through our instrumentali- 
ty, be effected. In this manner the mineralogical and 

eological peculiarities of different localities might 
be collected together, and thus the materials be gra- 
dually furnishing for more complete and perfect de- 
ductions relative to the history and revolutions of this 
globe. 
~~ Another valuable purpose which this association 
should contribute largely to effect is the binding to- 
gether in the bond of a common brotherhood, the 
young men of ourstate. Itis a great and glorious 
spectacle, and, one too, of which the records of our 
race thus far present now here the instance, to see the 
young every where without distinction of creed, or 
sect, or party, unite in one common effort for their 
own improvement. What, allow me to ask, is the 
highest political distinction, arising as it almost in- 
variably does originally from slavery to party, com- 
pared with the free, wide, boundless range of effort 
and endeavor that is here presented to the most laud- 
able ambition? To be associated together in this 
great enterprise, which if I mistake not, will here- 
after be looked back upon as the grand movement of 
the age, may well be our pride, our boast and our 
glory. Shall we account any labor too arduous, or 
= sacrifice too severe, that can, in any degree, con- 
tribute to push forward this great and glorious under- 
taking? No. Have we wealth? let us invest it 
here, and rely upon posterity to return the loan, with 
an interest proportioned to the benefits derived from 
it. Have we energies? Let us expend them here 
and now, and trust to that future incoming harvest 
to dispatch and perpetuate through our wasting frames 
the glow of joy and gladness, when time shall have 
written upon our forms its ineffaceable record, and 
hung upon our hearts its clog to their free and life- 
giving motion, and invested our blood’s genial flow 
with the ice of age, and scattered thickly upon our 
temples the snows of its cheerless winter. Have 
we talents? When or where did the Creator in his 
benevolent dispensations ever afford a field larger, 
more productive, more inviting for their exercise? 
Man of talent, look here, and thank God that life to 
you is not a vain or an useless gift. 

Let the great movement we have so happily com- 
menced sweep onward and onward still; and when 
old age shall come with its chills, and its blights, and 
its earnest strivings after ease, let it render back to 
its manhood and its youth the thanks so justly due to 
them for its improved intellectual and neal condi- 
tion; that when its prison-house, century worn, 
crumbles at length beneath the pressure of years, 
its imprisoned inmate, strengthened by the intelli- 
Ngee and sustained by the virtues of a long life, la- 

en with the rich experiences of one world and the 
high hopes of another, may ascend to God who gave 
it. And when posterity comes up bright and beaute- 
ous and beaming with es thousand hopes and bril- 
liant expectations, let her* tell by her kindling eye 
and joyous expression, the happiness she feels at find- 
ing a renovated world prepared for her reception.* 





(For the Northern Light.} 
THE INN AT CRANSAC. 





BY HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 





(Translated from the German, by H. B. Wersrer.) 





** What place is that before us?’’ I asked the pos- 
tillion. 

** Cransac, sir.'’ 

**Oransac? Can we stay there comfortably over 
night?” 

** [believe so. 
none better.’’ 

This was delightful to me, for I felt very weary. 
It is no trifle, scarcely half recovered from sickness, 
again to set out upon a journey of many hundred 
miles. My regiment lay at Perpignan, and I came 
from Nantes. A fine distance! And from Per- 
pignan a pleasant march at the head of my company 
through cursed Catalonia, where already so many 
brave Frenchman had found their graves. I felt my- 
self very much out of humor. 

We drove into the little village. which is charm- 
ingly situated at the foot of its wooded hills. Thomas, 
my servant, sprang off and helped me out of the car- 


It isan excellent inn: far and wide 











* It is due to Mr. Dean (as one of the conductors of the Nor- 
thern Light,) to state, that his Address is published at the re- 
ov of the Young Mens’ Association of the city of Schenec- 
tady. 











a The lardlord, a jovial man, led me into the 
parlor, after he had given his orders to his servants 
about my luggage. 

The room, which was very neat, spacious and clean, 
was full of little girls. Some sat on the tables, some un- 
der the tables; some were climbing about the win- 
dows; some of the smaller ones were playing on the 
floor. A full grown girl, about 16 years old, held an 
infant in her arms, and danced with it among the 
others. In the corner of the room sat a young man, 
his head resting upon his hand, apparently ina reve- 
rie, andre rdless of the noise of the children, or the 
grace of the dancer. 

‘* Be still!’ said the landlord, as he entered the 
room with me. ‘‘ Annette, take the noisy troop out 
into the yard, and you, Fanchon, prepare the room 
for the stranger, No. 8. tle remains over night.” 

At this command Annette, a beautiful angel of 
about 14 years,led the whole t roop of little ones out. 
Fanchon, the dancer, made only a slight ceful 
salutation, danced up to the young man in the reve- 
rie, and said, ‘ Sir Philosopher, oblige me a veo 4 
holding my youngest sister.” And with these wo 
she placed the child, which she had in her arms, up- 
on his knee. He did not seem to be pleased, but 
took it, notwithstanding. 

** You are highly blessed, landlord,”’ I said, point- 
ing to the swarm of little ones. ‘‘ Are they all 
yours?’ 

‘*T would that they were, for the wonder’s sake!” 
said Herr Albert, the landlord, ‘‘ but only about half 
of them are mine; the rest are playmates who have 
come on account of the name-day of my third daugh- 
ter.”* 

** And how many children have you, Herr Albert?” 

“ Six girls, no more.’’ 

** Heaven help you! All girls? Six girls?’ 

‘*God be praised! you should have said, Captain. 
A father cannot wish a happier lot, if his girls are 
- For some of their charms continually reflect 

ack upon him. All the world caresses him; for the 
maidens win the world’s eye. This I have alread 
observed, and thank Fanchon for it. When she is 
gone, they treat me civilly on Annette’s account. 

hen Annette’s away, then for Julietta; next for 
Kate, then for Celestine, then for Lison, and those 
that may follow.’’ 

‘© Yet you must confess, Herr Albert, the prospect 
is not a pleasant one. They will all by and by get 
married, and you will lose them from your house.’? 

**No, I see it differently from you. I only put my 
capital at interest, when I give away my daughters. 
I shall be a grandfather, and the young wives will 
bring their children tome. There is a new source 
of enjoyment.” 

** You are good at consolation, Herr Albert. But 
six fine boys instead of girls, would not they have 
made you proud ?”” 

“* Boys? Merciful heaven! The wild fellows, by 
their rows and fights, would make my hair gray be- 
fore its time, while with my daughters I grow youn 
again. Whenthe sons became of age, the first seul 
fail in merchandize, the second become a cripple for 
his country, the third be shot dead, the fourth a rover 
over land and sea, the fifth a bungler in his calling, 
the sixth more cunning than his father. This profit - 
eth not.” 

Meanwhile Fanchon tripped in, saluted me cour- 
teously and said, ‘‘ Your room is in order, when you 
wish to go.’’ The landlord was called away. 1 took 
my hat to go to my chamber. 

“© Allow me,” said Fanchon, ‘‘ the honor to show 
itto you.”” Then with askip or two she went to him 
to whom she had given the child. ‘‘ Herr Philoso- 

her, you are very unmannerly to your little lady. 
Do you see how Lison laughs at you? Quickly kiss 
her hand and ask her pardon.” She then held the 
little one’s hand before his mouth. He smiled gloomi- 
ly and scarcely looked up. 

Then sprang she to me and said, “I have the hon- 
or.”? She flew before me up the stairs, and opened 
the door of a neat little room. She had to wait 
some time before came. [apologized for my slow- 
ness, I was an invalid. 

‘You will become perfectly well with us,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ the baths of Cransac do wonders, as you 
know.” 

‘*T know not a word of it, lovely Fanchon. Have 
you mineral waters then?”’ 

*< The most celebrated inthe whole world. Visiters 
come indeed from Toulouse and Montpellier. No one 
leaves us except perfectly well and delighted.”’ 

‘*Bnt who could leave you, sweet Fanchon, de- 
lighted?”’ 

“* Leave me to take care of that, sir. I know how 
to teaze people, so that they are glad to get rid of 
me.” 

O! Ipray you, do me the honor to teaze me a little.”’ 
‘« That is easily done. But now I must take my little 
sister away from the philosopher below.” 
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‘“Who, if I may ask, is he whom you call the 
philosopner?”’ 

“An extremely amiable, accomplished, pleasant 
young man, whose only failings are that he cannot 
laugh, rarely speaks, and when he does, is satisfied 
with nothing. He calls himself Herr Van Orny, and 
isa visitor at the baths, who wishes them, on account 
of their sulphur smell, to the infernal regions.’’ 

A courtesy with these words, and she had disappear- 
ed. 1 contess the maiden was charming enough to 
teaze one like me. I determined to remain the next day 
at Cransac, and try the baths. W4ere should I find 
pleasanter society and accommodation? I was 
anxious to recover. 

But in my chamber I wanted amusement. I went 
down to see the beautiful butterfly Fanchon. She 
fluttered around, heaven knows where. There was 
no one to amuse me but Herr Van Orny, who was 
drumming a tune with his fingers on the window. 

1 asked him about the power of the waters, he said 
“*they smell even from a distance like rotten eggs.”’ 
I said that I had not come purposely on their account. 
He replied, ‘‘ So much the better for you.” I thought 
the country appeared to be pleasant. He answered, 
‘© What does that signify if the men are so much the 
more unpleasant? A prison decorated with beautiful 
Jandscapes is preferable.” ‘‘ Yet a Fanchon might 
one endure, even in a prison?’”’ | added. ‘* As well 
as a hornet, which continually buzzes around one’s 
head.” 

Just then Herr Von Orney screamed aloud. I start- 
ed back alarmed, for I saw not, because | stood at 
the other window, what had happened. I would help 
him. There stood Fanchon betore him, with a sweet, 
supplicating gesture, a needle in her uplifted hand, 
with which she had pricked him in the shoulder. ‘‘ Do 
you know, sir: that we hornets can sting? This is 
the least of my punishments, tremble for the greater.’’ 

‘Then you would break his heart,’’ said I. 

**O, we can not do that with Herr Von Orny?”’ she 
added, and went quickly away. 

The young man grumbled and left the room. In 
truth a strange scene to me. For never in my life 
had I seen a man of his youth, who seemed to have 
so much knowledge of the world and of life, and so 
fine a personal appearance, so surly and so insensible 
to the tantedng railery of a pretty girl. 

I would not stay alone. I went into the open air, 
observed for amusement the environs of the house, 
and entered the adjoining garden, where Fanchon’s 
younger sister, Annette, was watering the flowers. 
I looked with pleasure upon the activity of this won- 
derfully beautiful creature. I praised the happy father. 
This angel, on the borders of childhood, yet with all 
its simplicity and innocence, and still in the budding 
charms of womanhood, would thus floating among 
the flowers, in a picture, have been regarded as the 
ideal of an enraptured artist. 

** Who comes?” said she, without looking around, 
when she heard my footsteps. 

“© A thief !’? said I. 

** What will he steal?’ asked she, laughingly, 
without, however, seeing me. 

‘* Annette’s prettiest flower.”’ 

‘* Then she set down her watering pot, and half 
shyly came to me and said, ‘‘I would like to see that 
myself.’ 

I glanced around and saw a half-blown moss rose. 

** May I pluck it?” I asked. 

‘© A thief should not ask!’’ she replied, and handed 
me a small pair of scissors to cut it off with. 

**T don’t steal for myself!” I said. 

**To whom will you give the rose?”’ she inquired. 

** To the loveliest girl in Cransac.”’ 

** Well, sir, Pll permit that. But do you know 
the young girls of Cransac? You have hardly been 
here an hour.’’ 

**T only know the most beautiful one.”’ 

“© You excite my curiosity, sir. May I go with 
you?” 

‘* | pray you only to stand stilla moment,”’ I replied, 
and quickly placed the rose in the wreath which en- 
circled her full auburn locks. 

‘* You are wrong, you are wrong ! 
chon is the most beautiful.”’ 

‘«* How can you contradict me, charming Annette? 
Will you be a judge in your own cause? If I now 
declare that tome you are the fairest of the fair in 
Cransac, what can you say against it?’’ 

‘« Nothing, oniy that you have proved to me that 
to you the loveliest maiden always is the one nearest 
to you, and that is not gross flattery.’ 

‘* Not flattery! but the greater to you on account of 
the truth.” 

Thus the discussion went on. 
Now she led me to all her flowers. In a short time 

we became well acquainted with each other. Before 
the evening passed off, I was so with the whole fami- 
ly. Even Frau Albert, the mother of six beautiful 
children, was a pleasant woman, talkative, witty, 


My sister Fan- 


She kept the rose. 


lively, as the rest. The surly Orny was the only draw- 
back to our amusement. He took part in none of 
our fun. 


One day at Cransac became eight. Every even- 
ing I packed up for the next morning, and in the 
morning unpacked again. Fanchon faithfully kept 
her promise, and teazed me more severely then her 


hilosopher, who remained indifferent to all her rail-/ 


ery. Never was I teazed more delightfully, nor 
more keenly. 
volatile fair form of Fanchon floating around me? | 
felt only too deeply, how dangerous she was to my 
peace, and armed myself in vain. Her whole being 
was formed to excite the most glowing passions. U1 


this, she herself, scarcely entered into her 16th year, | 


thought not. With youthful levity she played among 


the arrows of Cupid, without knowing their fearful-| 


ness. She united with all the charms of youthiul 
grace the true spirit ef childhood. What flattering 


How could I see the pretty, delicate, | 


| things; even on her dress, and what she should wear, 
1 must decide, and give my opinion on the dress of 
others. My words seemed to have great weight. 

1 confess this child captivated me very much. 
Annette knew how to entreat so sweetly and touch- 
ingly, that after the eighth day of my stay at Cran- 
sac, | had firmly determined on my departure, I 
saw myself compelled to yield to her, if Herr Von 
Orny, who was to travel with me to Perpignan, and 
who was more urgent to go than I, would wait two 
days; for it was agreeable for me to have Herr Von 
Orny for a travelling companion. 

] was astonished when Herr Von Orny came and 
asked for afew days delay. ‘‘ Have you talked with 
Annette?’’ | inquired. ‘‘This I had not expected 
from your iron determination.” 

‘* Ah!” said he, and put his hand over his face, as 
if he would conceal a blush or a faint smile that was 
| stealing upon him, ‘‘ I could not at last deny the poor 
| child, when my refusal drew tears from her. I must 


or tender speech was said to her, she understood not enter into a capitulation with the little witch, and she 
in its fall meaning, and with unconscious roguery she , coaxed from me a week, under the promise then to 





turned the serious to a willy joke. 

I often believed, that in truth, a deeper feeling for | 
me reigned in her bosom, when she was silent, 
when with delight her look rested on me, and an in- 
expressible soul-beaming smile from her eyes seemed | 
ed to say tome, “‘ I live inthee, unbeliever!’’ But no| 
indeed. That was only her true childlike kindness, a | 
certain true-heartedness, which, on account of her | 
wantof experience, on account of her want of know]- | 
edge of the world, was intimately united with the | 
natural delicacy of herspirit. She remained what she | 
was, and felt for me nothing more than for the others | 
whom she would please by her great frankness. Co- 
quettish or intriguing, in the true meaning of the | 
words, she was not and had no cause to be. For she | 
pleased and won the heart of every one, and knew, | 
too, that she pleased. This did not make her vain, | 
but only gave to her that charming frankness, that | 
kindly ingenuousness to all the world, so character- 
istic of children with whom every one gladly plays. | 
She was woman enough to dress with taste, and knew | 
what was becoming to her. And that feminine deli- | 
cacy, that virgin nobility, which is always united | 
with innocence, gave to her manners a dignity which 

2rmitted no one who approached her, to forget that | 
e must not o’erstep the bounds of propriety, with- | 
out forfeiting forever her esteem. | 

At the same time it seemed as if the misanthrope | 
Omy, had stronger claims over her, than any other. | 
I must confess that he was a man whose personal ap- 
pearance was pleasing. Even his gloomy air, his 
melancholy disposition, had some attractions; it gave 
to his smile, which he rareiy exhibited, a double | 
value. While all in the world was not right to him, he | 
did every thing justly; and while he had something | 
continually to complain of, he was the most warm- | 
hearted of men. I came into the room once, when | 
Fanchon, while he sat with folded arms, that he might | 
not see her, was brushing the hair from his forehead, 
and trying to smooth the wrinkles of his brow. I 
confess*this sight deeply enkindled my jealousy. But 
she thought so little of it, that, although her parents | 
entered with me, she changed not her position in the | 
slightest degree, but indulged her humor again, at 
which we all laughed. When the conversation turned | 
upon his departure, she gave her opinion with true ludi- 
cious gravity. ‘‘ Do go with the Captain to Spain. 
That is the true paradise of misanthropes. There, 
whosoever meets another, kills him, and you, ar 
Von Orny, will get rid of men in one way or the 
other.”’ 

Her sister Annette had the same buoyant nature, | 
the same quickness and delicacy of mind, only she) 
was more childlike. But from time to time she dis- | 
played far more warmth of feeling, than Fanchon. | 
I might say, she was endowed by nature with a} 
heart more keenly susceptible of the emotions of the | 
good and the beautiful, than the former. This ap- | 
peared even in her countenance, in the play of her 
features. It is impossible to describe the spirit-like 
appearance which glowed in her features. I may say 
her whole being was ethereal. In her external ap- 
pearance, she was very similar to her sister, in form, 
carriage, voice and features. But in her all appear-| 
ed more noble, without having it in my power to give | 
the reason. A wonderful dignity combined with in- | 
nocence. The features of her face were more regu-| 
lar. We might say, she was more beautiful than | 
Fanchon; but ’twas impossible to say which was the | 
most lovely. | 

It afforded me intense interest to observe the re-| 
semblances, differences and preferences of these two 
glorious beings. Annette was more attached to 
me. Herr Von Orny pleased her less, on account of 
his gloomy, and occasionaly eccentric character. 
‘* Something so displeases me,’’ said she, ‘I Jove 
the sky blue and clear.” With child-like confidence 
she told me all her secrets, asked my advice on alll 














| song. 


| make no objection. Wher I finally consented—and 

how otherwise could ] do?—she fell upon my neck, 
in a fit of joy, and gave me akiss. She was entirely 
overcome.’’ 

** Oh!” said I, “‘ for such a reward one would wil- 
lingly sell a travelling companion.” 

** It depends on you, sir, to travel when you please; 
my word only binds myself. But it would be agree- 
able to me to accompany you on your journey to Per- 
pignan.”’ 

assured him that the pleasure of his company was 
too great not to give wt ook, when, besides, rest 
seemed necessary to my hardly restored health. 

When I again saw Annette, she tripped and danced 
triumphantly up to me. 

‘* Is’nt it true, sir, that one of us can even subdue 
your obstinacy, and tame a half-wild one like Herr 
Von Orny?”’ said she, laghing. 

“9 believe it truly, that with such powerfnl means 
as those you overcame Herr Von Omy with, you 
would have conquered me. But 1 envy him less the 
fine manner with which you made him capitulate, 
than the reward you gave him.’’ 

She stood suddenly still, and smiled silently and 
gratefully upon me with indescribable grace. 

‘© At least I think,” I continued, ‘‘ that I also may 
be bold enough to ask for as sweet a reward, as was 
given to him unasked.”’ 

She gazed at me witha very strange, piercing look, 
while a deep blush stole over her sweet face. Sud- 
denly she turned round and danced away, trilling a 
I did not receive the reward. I now indeed 
suspected, that even with her, as with her sister Fan- 
chon, I had been only the good-natured fool in the 
play, and had set down to my own account, what in 
truth had been done only from sympathy for Orny. 

The week flew by far too soon. I often regretted 
that I had prolonged my stay with this charmin 
family at Cransac. For ] became more closely a 
intimately interwoven with these hearts. Fanchon’s 
beauty made an impression upon me, which thorough- 
ly destroyed my former peace and quiet. I loved the 
girl with an increasing passion, and was the more 
unhappy, as I was too strongly convinced that she 
had no idea, no conception what such a passion could 
be. She was neither more reserved nor more intimate 
with me, than she had been at first. 

Hitherto, I confess, I had flirted with women, with- 
out a thought on the subject- But Fanchon was my 
first love. I needed all my vigilance and attention, 
to govern my conduct, in order not to make myself 
ridiculous. The maiden even appeared to me as a 
being from another world. Meanwhile the hour of 
departure arrived. And in truth was very glad when 
it came, how painful soever it might be to my heart. 

I felt as if I were parting from my own family, 
when the postillion drove up, and we should depart. 
But no one feltas I did. Herrand Frau Albert were 
as kind at my departure, as on my arrival. Orny as 
cold and sullen, as one need be when leaving an inn 
on a journey. Fanchon, who had never appeared to 


| me so charming as at this moment, when I was leay- 


ing her forever, appeared entirely unchanged. She 
wished us both, with equal kindness and affection, a 
happy journey, added some droll merriment, 
seemed to add it for the purpose of mitigating the 
unpleasantness of a departure, which could not be 
wanting at a separation of persons who had spent days 
and weeks in a charming and delightful society with 
each other. 

Little Annette only displayed more emotion and 
feeling. She held my hand a long time; then sud- 
denly ran away. When, aftera while, she returned, 
she brought a fresh-blown moss rose, and gave it lo 
me with one hand, while in the other she showed me 
a faded one, which I immediately recognized as the 
one which I had given to her on the first day of my 
arrival. She spoke not aword. A sweet melancho- 
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ly o’erspread her lovely face. When now I kissed 
her hand at parting, she fell upon my neck, kissed 
me, and sobbing bitterly hasted aways 

I now for the first time observed tears in the eyes 
of Fanchon and her mother. 

We stepped into the carriage and rolled away. 





For the first hour we conversed but little. Herr 
Von Orny sat gloomily in one corner of the carriage, 
and | in the other. This was disagreeable to me. It 
was not pleasant to be obliged to restrain my feelings 
in his presence, for I could have wept like a child. 
Fanchon, with tears in her eyes, constantly floated 
before me. 

The next day it was pleasant. We came to Tou- 
louse, and the miserably built Carcassone. My com- 
panion, without, however, being talkative, only open- 
ed his mouth, when there was something to find fault 
with. The country beyond Carcassone began to be 

icturesque. He wascharmed with natural scenery, 
put not at all with the human race. ‘‘ The people 
are only to torment one with their folly or their ma- 
lice!’’ he said. ‘‘ It is the same in palaces as in cot- 
tages. I am perhaps a torment to others; but I am so 
because they are so to me.’’ 

** Still the beautiful Fanchon did not seem to be a 
torment to you!”’ I added; ‘‘ or were you cruel enough 
to be unjust to the loveliest and most innocent creature 
under heaven.’’ 

“<1 do deny not,”’ he replied, ‘‘ that children are 
the angels of light, in this dark and dreary world. 
And Fanchon is a genuine child. I shunned the girl, 
but I had never in my life seen one more lovely. I 
would have remained longer at Cransac, for the se- 
clusion of the place pleased me, as wellas the stupid 
good nature of the people, who at least understood 
not how to gloss over their folly or their spite. But 
I staid not because Fanchon was there.’’ 

‘© What a contradiction!”’ I exclaimed. 


y 





“* None at all!” headded, ‘‘ the girl would perhaps 


have been able to destroy all the fruits of my painful- | 


ly acquired knowledge of the world, and of myself, 
to make a fool of me, or double my misery.” 

Thus he spoke and ceased. I attempted in vain, 
to prolong the conversation about the family of Herr 
Albret, with whom he had staid about a quarter of a 
year. He replied not, however, unless occasionally 
by a nod of the head, or a shrug of the shoulders. 

He had already told me at Cransac, that it was his 
intention to travel with me to Perpignan, and to leava 
me there. Of his business, I knew nothing. At the 
second post beyond Carcassone, he found a map on 
the wall. He stood a long time before it, rubbed his 
forehead, wrote something in his pocket-book, came 
and said to me, “‘ It is better that I should travel to 
Marseilles and from thence to Italy.” 

However, he again took a seat in the carriage. We 
rode during the night; the moon shone brightly. 
There was something deeply impressive in riding 
slowly over the mountains, the jagged edges of whose 
forests and peaks were drawn in sharp outline on the 
sky. 

Suddenly Orny, who hitherto appeared to have beerf 
asleep, turned round to the side of the carriage, to 
observe the country. 

‘© What ruin is that on the mountain?’’ he asked 
the postillion. 

*, The Castle Louvre!”’ he replied. 

‘“ True!”’ said Herr Von Ory; ‘‘ and above there 
is the road to Sigean?” 

“* Certainly !”’ answered the postillion. ‘* And it 
is hardly four weeks since, on that very road, ona 
bright moonlight night like the present, a carria 
with travellers was surprised by robbers. My broth- 
er-in-law, Matthew, who drove it, was murdered.”’ 

**And from Belloc, how far are we?” inquired 


OA short half-mile,’’ replied the postillion. 

Orny then threw himself back into the corner of 
the carriage and said nothing further. 

I attentively looked at the dark colossal ruins of the 
old castle. They exhibited, in the wild, still solitude, 
strangely illuminated by the moon, a truly magical 
appearance. Indeed I never look at such ruins, with- 
out experiencing a peculiar feeling of melancholy 
and sadness. For I involuntarily think of the long 
series of bright and gloomy days of those who there 
once laughed and wept, were born and died, from the 
first ancestor down to the latest grandchild. And 
the mighty image of the transitoriness of all things, 
connects itself at last with the overthrow of their own 
house. 

“« This castle does not appear to have stood a long 
time deserted,” I said to the postillion. 

“« Itmay have been 8 or 12 years since it was burnt 
down, with all who were there;”’ he replied. 

“ Horrible! And through what circumstances came 
so great a misfortune ?”’ I asked. 

He replied: ‘‘ Why the people of the country had 


lers were hated on account of their sternness and cru- 
elty. It was then assaulted and all burnt down. 
The castle belonged to a rich countess. She was 
burnt.”’ 

** False!” suddenly exclaimed Herr Von Orny. 

** Well, sir!” added the postillion, “‘ I had it from 
the mouths of very credible people, who told me so. 
A young man also, who was born in the castle, and 


who was said to be the son of the countess, but whom | 


she would never acknowledge, was also burt. Very 
respectable people have told me, who knew all about 
at.” 

‘** They have lied!’’ said Herr Von Oray. 

“If you do not believe me, or know better, why 
do you ask me?’’ grumbled the postillion, turned him- 
self to the horses, gave them the whip, and dashed 
ahead. 

“So you are acquainted with the matter?’’ said 
I to Von Orny. 

‘* Likely enough,”’ replied he, ‘ for I am the very 
son who was burnt up there.’’ . 

‘* What! are you the son and representative of the 
old inhabitants of that castle ?”’? I exclaimed, in as- 
tonishment. The history or the incident made a 
deep impression upon me. 

**T am the son of no one!’’ growled he. 

‘* But you said just now you were’’— 

** Yes, indeed!” he answered, ‘‘ that is no con- 
tradiction.” 

He appeaaed to observe my curiosity, and what 


gratified me the more, he related to me, without my | 18 


asking him, the following particulars of his life. 
(To be Continued.) 
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THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 








BY A. A. BOYCE. 





Ir any where within the range of history the iron 
heel of oppression has been planted deep within the 
vilals of a people, it is in IneLAND. She stands 
forth a monument of human endurance, too marked to 
be overlooked, and yet too familiar to excite sur- 
ee. Her sons and daughters—the victims of deso- 
ation and woe—are scattered through every land 
and on every sea. Her early history is shrouded in 
the darkness of barbarism, covering all that part of 
Europe beyond the confines of the Roman Empire. 
In the twelfth century, Ireland was conquered by the 
Britons, under Henry 2d, when it was inhabited by 
the rudest barbarians. Under successive kings, 
there were constant and strenuous conflicts to assert 
their liberty and throw off the yoke of foreign rule. 
The conquest of the Irish isle was made under a 
mandate from the Vatican of Rome, and up to the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth the Popish sway continued, 
when it was exchanged for what has since been its 
religion by law, Protestantism. The attempt to es- 
tablish a change of religion seems to have been the 
era of that gloom and wretchedness which has fol- 
lowed her people for more than 200 years. The 
records of Parliament show frequent acts of legsla- 
tion to suppress insurrection and enforce unpopular 
laws. The catalogue of these dark events—O’Neil’s 
perfidious and cruel rebellion—the massacre of 1641 
—the tyranny of James 2d and Tyrconnell—the re- 
bellion of 1798—are the larger group of the many 
miseries which have stained each revolving year. 

But the history of Ireland has bright redeeming 
spots. There has been the birth-place of some of 
the most gifted orators, statesmen and poets the 
world has ever seen. Some, like an Emmett, have 
nobly laid down life on the altar of her freedom. 
Many like a Curran and Sheridan have remained 
true to their country amid all the blandishments of 
power. Not a few of her sons have battled manfully 
at home and abroad for the rights of their enslaved 
brethren. As the hive of those invincible soldiers 
and sailors who have given to the British name her 
distinguished glory, and whose arms were lifted to 

ard England’s honor at Trafalgar and Waterloo, 

reland deserves the proudest place. 

But let us take a near and impartial view of the 
present condition of the Irish people. In their social 
and domestic character the Irish peasantry are live- 
ly, witty and ardent in all their attachments and feel- 
ings, and generally contented with their lot, though 
destitute of all the comforts, and many of the neces- 
saries which to us make life tolerable. Dwelling in 
hovels of clay or cabins of straw and tiles, with a 
dull and smoky fire of turf, their cheerless abode is 
enlivened by the merry laugh, the joke and song. 
In domestic economy, in the arts of agriculture and 
household affairs they are indeed no better than 
Russian serfs. True, their degradation seems to be 





assembled at the outbreak of a revolution. The ru- 


more involuntary than that of the subjects of abso- 


lute monarchy. Every object around—the cold and 
sterile heath— the still and sickly bog—the low and 
inconvenient hut—all bespeak the curse of the 
Laws under which the inhabitants exist rather than 
live. The traces of enterprise are written, seen or 
felt amid such thick clouds of ignorance. 

The manner of living wong | the poor in the cities 
and large towns is far worse than in the country. It 
is not unfrequent that thirty miserable, squalid be- 
| ings are all tenants under one small roof, and that 
roof often covering a building which is so old and 
dilapidated that it is tottering to its fall. Sometimes 
when there are but three sides—one wall having 
given way by age—the merciless landlord refuses 
repairs, charges his full rent, and necessity or the in- 
clemency of the season compels the poor inmates to 
submit. The filth, disease and starvation detailed in 
the accounts of the city poor is beyond description. 
It is sufficiedtly shocking to read them. They are too 
disgusting to be repeated and specified here. 

One of the most direct evidences of the internal 
state of the country is afforded by some statistics as 
to crimes committed within a few years past. In 
the year 1831, the number of crimes reported thro’- 
out the whole island was 16,000. In one barony in 
Tiperrary county there were more than fifty cases 
for murder on the court calendar. In the year 1836 
there were 10,000 convictions at the assizes and 
other high courts. The total number of convictions 
during that year for crimes of every grade reached 
,000. In one county there were over 500 murders 
in two years and a half. Such a frightful state of 
disorder and violence makes life almost worthless. 
Does any one inquire the cause of this long and fear- 
ful array of acts of passion, malice or revenge 
which desolates Ireland, and has so long drenched 
her soil in blood,—why is it that these vindictive 
passions of the human breast have burned so lon 
and intensely there? The answer is to be found 
chiefly in the religious hatreds of the people. 

In Ireland six-sevenths of the population are 
Catholics: the other seventh are Protestants. The 
laws invest the Protestants with most of the chief 
offices, and exclude the Catholics from places of 

wer and distinction. They are rarely drawn on 
juries—their average is not over two to each pannel. 
Though a great majority of all controversies are be - 
tween parties, one or both of whom are Catholics, 
yet they are neither tried before judges of their own 
choosing, or according to laws of their own making. 
‘* A christianity proposed by Sir Thomas More and 
Fenelon, disqualifies men from the rights of civil so- 
ciety.”’ In over 40 parishes of the established church 
where the inhabitants are all subject to tythes, there 
is not a single Protestant. In 420 more parishes 
there are not over 100 persons who profess Protes- 
tantism. In 50 benefices where there are in all only 
527 Episcopalians, the income from tythes is $70, 
000. There are 540 benefices without a resident 
clergyman,—157 in which divine worship is never 
performed. The Catholic inhabitants, in addition to 
their taxes for the support of civil government and 
the sums wrung from them by their own grindi 
priesthood, are compelled to pay their Englis 
church rates to a tything-master whom they abhor 
in support of a religion which they hate. Between 
the two creeds the strongest hostility prevails! The 
Protestants despise the Catholics, aol. consider them 
helots. The Catholics in turn hate the Protestants, 
and look upon them as intruders, emissaries and 
spies. Rach pasty lives in fear of night attacks, 
robbery or assassination. Secret societies or mid- 
night associations are formed, and factions under 
the name of Ribbon and Orange-men exercise a 
lawlessness and rapacity at which brigands and 
pirates might blush! In many of the Protestant 
parishes the churches are shut up. The ministers 
dare not attempt to keep up worship. So greatly 
are some Catholic districts incensed against Protes- 
tantism that the insurance companies will not grant 
policies on churches except at extra premiums. 
Among the clergy who are sent over by ihe Church 
of England to christianize the poor Irish, not more 
than six out of the whole number can preach in their 
native tongue. 

The excitement and discord with which the coun- 
try is agitated, make it necessary for the govern- 
ment to enforce its unpopular laws by the sword and 
bayonet. From 20 to 30,000 troops are kept under 
arms to check revolt and compel obedience. The 
people look upon the army as their oppressors, be- 
cause it is used to over-awe them. 

** Justice to Ireland’”’ is not the mere clamor of 
faction or the cry of venal politicians. It is the 








voice of nine millions of bruised and benighted be- 
ings whose hearts are as warm—whose intellects are 
as capable—whose rights are as sacred, and whose 
destinies are as endless as those of the baronets and 
viscounts, the earls and dukes who oppress thei. 
There are palpable and shameful wrongs, time-worn 
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corruptions which have long weighed down the 
necks and even the souls of the Irish nation. 

Among their grievances are restrictions of the 
right of suffrage—the exaction of tythes—the pack- 
ing of juries—the corrupting of courts and inferior 
magistrates by government influence or money—the 
respect paid to rank and power in sheltering crime 
—intimidation at elections—the power of secret 
lodges and clubs. But the ‘‘ Popery Code’’ must 
in spirit as well as form be extinguished. Laws 
which interfere between a man’s conscience and his 
God—which for ‘‘ opinions sake’’ deprive 6-7ths of 
the peuple of civil and religious privileges are a 
monstrous outrage at this late period of the world. 
If the Catholics of Ireland are swayed by priestcraft 
and foreign dependence,—if they are enslaved by 
the dogmas and superstition of religious ERROR, 
they must be christianized by the pure precepts and 
the unerring light of the ‘‘ gospel of peace,’ and 
not by the scourge and the sword. The British go- 
vernment must extend protection to all her subjects 
before she can claim obedience: not the protection 
of property or of personal liberty alone, but the pro- 
tection of conscience. Of what avail are her boast- 
ed institutions of the ‘‘trial by jury,” and the ‘‘ha- 
beas corpus,’’? without the unrestricted liberty of 
* religious faith !”’ 

But there are other evils which lie deep, and fes- 
ter around the heart’s blood of the Irish people. 
The nation must be educated. Schools and semi- 
naries of learning must be established. To do this, 
the enormous taxes drawn from industry by the de- 
vices of the English aristocracy must be curtailed. 
Imposts upon necessaries must be lessened. Pauper- 
ism must be diminished by opening new fields of 
labor. Rents should be placed nearer upon a level 
with the price of wages. The relation of landlord 
and tenant must cease to be one of downright op- 
pression. The owner of the soil is now to his lessee 
a supreme dictator. The entire dependence of the 
tenantry upon the will and caprice of their landlords 
makes the one degraded and obsequious, the other 
arrogant and tyrannical. 

Legislation must be such as to expand the re- 
sources of the country. The arts of agriculture and 
manufactures must extend their improving and re- 
lieving influences down to the lowest grades of life. 
There is now an immense pressure of population in 
Ireland pouring over upon England, and driving out, 
as well as dragging down, her laboring classes. It 
is this flood of poor Irish competing with the opera- 
tives for employ in the English manufactories, and 
underbidding them in wages, which has been a prin- 
cipal cause in originating the ‘‘ Chartism’’ of the 
present day. Four pence sterling will transport a 
ragged and starving Irishman across to an English 
town. When there he will work not only for a 
farthing or two per day, but even for half a dozen 
potatoes. Carlyle calls these poor wretches “ Sans- 
potatoes,” after the French rabble of ‘‘ Sansculot- 
tes.’ He says that out of near seven millions of 
working people in Ireland, one third of them (as ap- 
pears by —— statistics) have not for a 
weeks each year as many third rate potatoes as will 
satisfy the cravings of nature. This fact is astonish- 
ing, but too authentic to be doubted! This influx 
of Irish laborers, caused by stern necessity, has 
brought millions of the English weavers, spinners, 
&c., to such reduced wages that after toiling fifteen 
hours per day they are unable to earn enough to 
supply themselves with the coarsest food. Is it 
strange then that their gnawing pains, their shiver- 
ing distress, should cause them to band together and 
by strikes, trades-unions and chartism, endeavor to 
save themselves and their children from famine ? 

The friends of Ireland do not seek to adopt any 
thing new or revolutionary in her affairs. Those il- 
lustrious men, Pitt, Burke, Fox, and Windham were 
all united on Catholic emancipation. The advocates of 
this measure complain that while the English church 
has become an engine and ally of the state, that the 
Catholic creed and its professors are made aliens 
and condemned hy law. Ireland has been governed 
not as a component part of Great Britain but as a 
foreign dependency—as a colony of their Anglo- 
Saxon masters. Thus the affection of the Irish has 
been estranged, their sensibilities have been irritated. 
The misgovernment of a people will finally produce 
extreme indigence and misery among the lower 
classes. To this follows turbulence and lawless 
violence—then a disrespect to the rights of property 
and a plunder by the dissolute and idle of the pro- 
ceeds which prudence and industry may have 
amassed. The end is the uncontrolled dominion of 
passion, ferocity and bloodshed. 

Bishop Berkley remarked that, ‘‘if Ireland had 
been shut in by a wall of brass a thousand cubits 
high, she might have clothed and fed a numerous 
and happy population.”’ Her climate is mild, her 
soil is fertile, ee harbors nymerous and convenient, 


and her people naturally intelligent. Still she is| 
wretched: because governed by a corrupt influence, 

by an oligarchy. Her oppressors have adopted a 
system of buying out the native affections of Ireland’s 
distinguished sons by gold, by patronage and by 
office. The English ministry have sought to sub- 
sidize [Irish patriotism and Irish eloquence. The 
union of Ireland with England in 1800, was carried 
by bargain and bribery. Catholic emancipation 
was a condition of the union, which the enemies of 
Ireland basely denied when they found a majority of 
votes could be purchased without it. It was treach- 
ery and the menaces and frowns of royal authority 
which gave birth to this union. 

Among the benefactors of Ireland, the name of 
Henry Grattan is pre-eminent. Throughout a long 
and splendid career his integrity was beyond the as- 
saults of power. His patriotism glowed warmer and 
brighter as he contemplated the affliction of his na- 
tive land. Inthe English House of Commons with 
his manly arm ‘‘ he broke the chains of usurpation 
and misrule which,” in the language of Lord 
Brougham, ‘‘for three centuries had bound Ireland 
in the dust.” 

The British monarchy have a long and fearful ac- 
count to settle with ae bry The cup is now {full to 
overflowing. What was begun in weakness and ne- 
cessity is continued in power and arrogance. But is 
there no relief, no peace, no prosperity in the future 
for Ireland? We answer there is a bright streak of 
light already ascending above her horizon. The 
voice of revelry and uproar which lately resounded 
from the cabin of the Irish peasant, has been turned 
into the song of happiness and peace. The haggard 
countenance and blood-shot eye of the victim of in- 
temperance is changed for the glow of health and 
the smile of joy. The success which has attended 
Father Matthew is truly astonishing. Three anda 
half millions of the Irish people have signed his total 
abstinence pledge.* 

The manufacture of whiskey has fallen off during 
the last year 3 1-2 million of gallons. The commit- 
ments for crime during the same time have diminish- 
ed by several thousands. Like the patron-saint of 
the Emerald Isle, the name of Father Matthew may 
be destined to a fame immortal and imperish- 
able as long as there is an Irish heart to worship. 
Like a Sharp, a Howard, ora Wilberforce, the page 


of history will adorn his brow witha wreath brighter | 


than that which the conqueror wears. We may at 
least hope that the gloom which has so long over- 
spread Ireland is about to give way—that the lights 
of knowledge and human rights are about to break 
over her dark barriers and enlighten the minds of 
her benighted population. 

Lockport, Dec. 1841. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
DATE OF THE DESCENT OF THE MISsIS- 
SIPPI BY LA SALLE. 


BY LEWIS C. BECK. 


Mr. Bancrort, in his third volume of his val- 
uable History of the United States, fixes the date of 
the descent of the Mississippi by La Salle, in the 
early part of the year 1682. This has been object- 
ed to by a writer in the North American Review of 
the present year, and a reference is made to an arti- 
cle published in the 48th volume of that work, in 
which itis thought to be conclusively proved that 
the event in question did not occur until the year 
1683. ‘The truth on this subject, important enough 
as a mere matter of history, becomes, perhaps, more 
so on account of the bearing which it has upon the 
question of the authenticity of certain works on 
the early history of this country. 

My attention having been several years since call- 
ed to this, among other points connected with the 
history of the valley of the Mississippi, and having 
at hand the notes which I then made, it occured to 
me that a brief summary of them might be interest- 
ing. And if it does not settle the question as to the 
year of the descent of the Mississippi by La Salle, it 
will at least, I think, exhibit the true reason of the 
discrepancy in regard to it. 

It is necessary to premise that La Salle, in the 
prosecution of his plans of discovery, built a vessel 
of sixty tons, launched it in the Upper Niagara, and 


west; and setting out with his lieutenant, Tonti, 
Father Louis Hennepin, two other Franciscans, and 
about thirty men, with great exertion and toil arrived 
on the Illinois river early in January, 1680. Here 
he constructed a fort, which, in consequence of the 
many adverse circumstances by which he was sur- 
rounded, he named Crevecoeur, or Broken Heart. 
Remaining at this fort, the site of which was near 
the present village of Peoria, until he found that 
further supplies were necessary, he again set out for 
Fort Frontenac, at the mouth of Lake Ontario. 

The discrepancy in regard to the subsequent ope- 
rations of La Salle commences at this point, and it 
is unfortunate that both the autherities relied upon 
have been seriously impugned. Hennepin,* whose 
claims to the discovery of the Lower Missis- 
sippi, were broached only in the latter editions of 
his work, has been abundantly convicted of false- 
hood in his statements. And the book ascribed to 
Tonti,f although quoted as authentic by several tra- 
vellers of an early date, seems to have been disavow- 
ed by the reputed anthor himself. Yet these are the 
only authorities to which we can now refer for infor- 
mation on this subject. 

According to Tonti, or the book ascribed to him, 
Hennepin left Fort Crevecoeur on a journey to the 
Upper Mississippi on the 28th of February, 1680. 
Charlevoix concurs in this statement.[ Hennepin 
himself says it was on the 29th of that month. 

Hennepin asserts that La Salle left Fort Creve- 
coeur for Fort Frontenac a few days after he depart- 
ed for the Upper Mississippi. But he could not 
have known this except from information derived 
from others after his return to Canada in 1681. Ac- 
cording to Tonti,, however, La Salle did not leave 
Fort Crevecoeur on his return to Frontena: until No- 
vember, 1680, eight months after the date assigned 
to that event by Hennepin. And it is somewhat re- 
markable that Charlevoix, although he seems to 
have been aware of the surreptitious character of 
the book which passed under Tonti’s name, should 
have adopted the same chronology. His remark on 
this point is as follows :—‘‘ Quoi cu’il en soit, de 
nouveaux embarras survenus a M. de la Salle, a 
pres le depart de Dacan et au P. Hennepin, le retinrent 
dans son Fort de Crevecoeur jusqu’au mois de No- 
vembre, et V’obligerent ensuite a retourner a Cataro- 
couy,’’§ (Frontenac.) 

It will be evident from what follows that the dis- 
crepancy in regard to the date of La Salle’s subse- 
quent operations depends upon the adoption of one 
or other of the above statements. If he remained at 
Fort Crevecoeur some nine or ten months, or until 
near the close of the year 1680, it would throw the 
date of his descent of the Mississippi into 1683; 
whereas, if he remained there only a month or two 
and returned to Frontenac in February, 1650, as 
stated by Hennepin, the descent in question must 
have taken place in 1682. 

But let us follow the order of events. 

Upon the departure of La Salle from Fort Creve- 
coeur, Tonti was leftincommand. At that time the 
Indians were peaceable. But it appears from the 
statements of both Tonti and Hennepin that soon af- 
ter this, hostilities commenced between the Illinois 
and the Iroquois, and that an armistice was effected 
by the intervention of Tonti and the two Recollects 
who remained with him. This armistice, however, 
was of short duration. Intelligence was communi- 
cated to Tonti that the Iroquois, who had again 
opened the war with the Illinois, were meditating an 
attack on Fort Crevecoeur. This was rendered prob- 
able from the fact that friendly relations existed be- 
tween the Illinois and the French. The result of 
the contest was that the latter tribe was overpowered, 
and Fort Crevecoeur evacuated. 

According to the work ascribed to Tonti, this 
evacuation took place in September, 1681. Henne- 
pin says it was in 1680; and so also Charlevoix. 
But this does not accord with his previous statement 
that La Salle continued at Fort Crevecoeur until 
November, 1680. 

** La Salle,’’ says Charlevoix, ‘‘ not having heard 
of the retreat of Tonti, was very much surprised 
when in the commencement of the spring following 
(1651, ) upon going to Fort Crevecoeur, he found on 





* The first publication of Hennepin appeared in 1683, and was 
entitled ‘‘Descreption de la Loussiane nouvellement decouverte,” 


&c. In this work he describes his journey down the Illinois to 
the Mississippi, and his ascent of the latter stream to the Falls 





in the month of August, 1679, set sail upon Lake 
Erie, and from thence passed into Lake Huron. 
Disembarking at Green Bay, he dispatched his ves- 
sel, laden with furs, to the Niagara, while he em- 
ployed himself in exploring Lake Michigan and the 
country bordering on it. After waiting for some 
months in vain for the return of his vessel, he at 
length determined to prosecute his journey to the 


* According to recent accounts, the number of signers ex- 
eceds six millions. 





of St. Anthony; but it contains not a word concerning his dis- 
covery of the Lower Mississippi. It was not until the third 
edition of his work, published at Utrecht. in 1697, that any 
thing was said in regard to his having descended the Mississi? 
| pito the sea. The English edition published in 1698, and en- 
| titled ‘‘A new discovery of a vast country in America, by Lous 
Hennepsn,’’ is to be found in several of our libraries. The no 
tices of the preceding ones are from Charlevoix. 

t “ Tonti’s account of the vovage of La Salle,’’ has been repub- 
lished as authentic in one of the volumes of the collections of 
the New-York Historical Society. 

{ Histoire et Description generale de la Nouvelle France. 
Paris, 1744. 

§ Charlevoiz, Vol. 1, p. 461. 
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person there.’ Tonti, according to the account 
which bears his name, after leaving the fort, reach- 
ed Michilimacinac about the first of April, 1682, 
where he ascertained that La Salle had gone down 
with recruits to Crevecoeur, but finding all peace- 
able returned and joined him on the 15th of August, 
1682. Preparations were now made by La Salle for 
the prosecution of his discoveries. In these, some 
time was consumed, and if these latter dates are cor- 
rectly given, it could not have been until the early 
part of 1683 that La Salle reached the Mississippi. 
Such are the conflicting statements on this point. 
Hennepin fixes the date of La Salle’s arrival on the 
Mississippi in February, 1682. Tonti carries it for- 
ward to 1683. Charlevoix coincides with Hennepin 
in this particular, but it is not easy to reconcile with 
it his statements, and those of both Hennepin and 
Tonti, of the movements of La Salle after the build- 
ing of Fort Crevecoeur. Charlevoix’s error pro- 
bably consists in the period which he assigns to La 
Salle’s residence at the Fort, viz. from January to 
November, 1680. This introduces confusion into 
all his subsequent dates, for he says, in speaking of 
the evacuation of the fort by Tonti, in consequence 
of the disasters which befel the Illinois, that it took 
lace in September, 1680,—of course two months 
Cotive the time at which he fixes the departure of 
La Salle from the fort for Frontenac. 
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STATISTICS OF POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1840. 





The following table is taken from the last enumeration of the inhabitants of the United States. The aggre- 
gate population is 17,068,666, including 6,100 persons on board of vessels of war in the United States 


naval service. 
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Delaware «+++ 6| 16,016} 467| 4,060] 401) | 235! 199) 1" 23) 20 "764, 152] 6,924 1,871} 4,832 
Maryland ----+. 313] 69,851] 3,249] 21,325] 721] 1,519| 1,647| | 813} 197| 4,178| 567| 16,982! 6,565) 11,605 
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South Carolina-| 61] 198,363} 1,958] 10,226| 331 348/ 1,481 168} 117] 4,326 566. 12,520) 3,524 20,615 
Georgia -----+- 674| 209,383} 2,498] 7,984) 262 352) 1,250) 622| 176) 7,876 601 16,561, 1,333) 30,717 
po» Alta 96] 177,499] 2,212] 7,195) 266 765| 1,514 182) 114) 5,018) 639, 16,243) 3,213) 22, 692 
Mississippi- ---- 14) 139,724] 1,303] 4,151) 33° 100) 1,506 454) 71) 2,553) 392 8, 236 107) 8,260 
Louisiana----- .-++ | 79,980] 8,549 7,565) 1,322 662) 1,018 999} 62 1,995 179|  3,573| 1,190| 4,861 
Tennessee ----- 103] 237,739) 2,217| 17,815" 65, 302) 2,042 492} 15% 5,539, 983| 25, | 6,907) 58, 631 
Kentucky «+--+ 331| 197,738] 3,448| 23,917} 44  963| 2,487 1,419| 116] 4,906, 952) 24,641!  429| 40,010 
y+ pe 704] 272,579] 9,201| 66,265] 212 3,323' 5,663 1,717] 73] 4,310) 5,186] 218,609) 51,812| 35,394 
Indiana ----+--. 233| 148,806] 3,076) 20,590, 89  627| 2,257 322| 54] 2,946] 1,521) 43,189) 6,929) 38, 100 
Illinois---------| 782] 105,337] 2,506] 13,185, 63, 310| 2,021 311] 42} 1,967| 1,241| 34,876} 1,683] 27,602 
Missouri -----++ 74a] 92,408) 2,522] 11,100] 39, 1,885) 1,469 495| 47| 1,996 16,788} 626] 19,457 
Arkansas -+++++ 41] 26,355} 215] 1,170 39| 301 8} 300; 113) 2,614 6,667 
Michigan--+---+| 40, 66,621] 728 6,890 24 166] 904 158} 12] 485, 975] 29,701; 998] 2,173 
Florida Territ’y| 1} 12,117] 481] (1,177) 435, (118) +204 1s} 732) «51| += 925] +=] 1,308 
Wisk’n Territ’y; 794 7,047 479) 1,814 14, 209) 259 2 65 17 1,937 315} 1,701 
lowa Territory-| 217| 10,469] 355| 1,629, 13, 78| 865 on ee | 23 63} 1,500| «--. 1) 11s 
Dis’t Columbia-| --- « 384] 240] 2,278] 126, 80] 208 224] 26] 1,389) 29 861] 482) 1,033 
Total «--+-- 15, 203/3, 717, 756|117, 675|791, 545 56, 02533, 067 (65, 236/20, 16, 233/3, 2421164, 159 47, 209) 1, 845, 244/468, 264(549, 693 
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STATEMENT—erhibiting the number, tonnage, 





crews, and national character of the foreign vessels 


that entered into, and cleared from, the United States, during the year ending on the 30th September, 1840. 























































ENTERED. CLEARED. 
wens. Crews 
No. Tons. No Tons. 
Men. | Boys. Men 
Arabian s+++eecccececcveee ceceescececcee 1 320 AT | ccccee 1 320 
AUStrian «++ eeeeee creer ceceeeceeeee eres 10 3,057 198 1 22 4,145 
Belgian -+re+s cesses ceeneeceeeesceeeceece 2 480 18 | cccece 2 479 
Brazilian «+ ++++ee covese cosces secececces 2 292 $41 svcvce 3 441 
Britigh ...000 cece cecsscccsccccecsecsecss 4,024 582, 424 34,651 669 3,987 663,736 35, 823 
Colombian sae 1 126 10 | eeeeee 2 2 
nish- 26 4,289 209 1 33 5, 886 
Dutch----- 22 3, 629 198 3 2 3,437 
French 113 30,701 1,501 27 108 29, 653 
Hanoverian PYEETITITITITT TTT TTT Te 3 550 18 | eeeece 722 
NSCALIC--++ ceceee creeeeceeeseccaresee 134 41,874 1,760 26 141 44,772 1,930 
ytien- 3 352 Ql | ceeeee 4 632 
OXICAT ooe ++ ceccce sce receee cesseeccee 16 1,554 | 140 | ceceee 24 2,137 
Neapolitan--+++ssce-eesescescesseeees 1 240 (| ee er 2 457 
New Grenadian------ -- othe snceeeiese 4 732 a ae 5 883 
Norwegian--++++++e+e+eeeereseeesereeee 6 1,588 @ | cccese 7 1,954 
Prussian --ccecccccccccccccsccccosoces 1 1,394 GB | ceccce 7 1,659 
Russian -- eee 2 222 Q1 | seeeee 4 1, 188 
Sardinian - 9 1,975 96 | serene 8 1,396 
Sicilian.... onde 16 3,452 136 18 4, 068 
Spanish++.++0seecssseesceeese cereeecees 101 15,927 1,032 6 103 16, 768 1, 082 
Bwedlgh 02's vccescccecs cs cccccccccceces i) 15, 376 669 69 19, 067 
DIE nic dbehedesdecr terete doettnne se 5 249 S| cvedee 5 
Unregistered: +0000 ccccce scccccccce cess 1 275 S8 | -esseee 6 1,064 
WII ick ane cacnconcsese enctnens« 7 1,195 me 1 esse 6 1,237 
Total «+-000 cecece socccecvcccecses 4,571 | 712,363 40,980 | 746 4, 583 706,456 | 40,886 412 












































THE NORTHERN LIGHT. 
But as La Salle’s ultimate design was to prosecute | HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES OF THE QUEEN 
his discoveries on the Mississippi, it is scarcely to OF ENGLAND. 
be supposed that with his ardent disposition, he 
would remain inactive for such a length of time. Itis] We cut from an English newspaper the followin 
more than probable, therefore, that as soon as he had | interesting statement of the expenditures connecte 
built the fort and — the necessary arrange-| with the victualing department of Queen Victoria 
ments for its defence, he — the best of his way to | and her household. 
Frontenac to procure those supplies which he so . 
much needed, and which the loss of his vessel (the | 22Penditure of the Lord Steward of the Royal 
Griffin,) rendered still more necessary. Whatever Household for 1840. 
inaccuracies and even falsehoods may therefore just-| Bread, ..+-++++eseeesecesecceeeees £2, 350 
ly be laid to the charge of Hennepin, his statements} Butter, bacon, cheese and eggs, ..... 5, 150 
respecting the operations of La Salle from his first} Milk and cream,...++..++s++++e++++ 1,500 
arrival on the Illinois to the time of his reaching the| Butchers’ meat, .......+++++.++04- + 10,000 
Mississippi, seem to me to be more consistent than] Poultry, ..++++eseeseeseree eens sees 4, 250 
those of either Tonti or Charlevoix. According to] Fish,.......+++++- ececee csesccccee 2,180 
these La Salle reached the Illinois in January, 1680,| Grocery, .....++++e.eeeeeeee ao eees 5, 000 
and after constructing the small fort so often men-| Oilery, .....++--++e+eee5- at0n00we 1, 850 
tioned near Peoria, left it in charge of his lieutenant| Fruit and confectionary,............ 1, 980 
Tonti, and returned to Frontenac in March of the| Vegetables, .....+-+--++++++eeee--- 520 
same year (1680.) This fort was evacuated by| Wine, ....-.cecscceeceeereceseccee 5, 250 
Tonti in September, 1680, and in the spring follow-| Liquors, &.,.....-++0e+0eeeeeeees - 2,000 
ing (1681,) La Salle returned to the fort and found| Ale and beer, ..........ceeeeeeeeee 3, 000 
that it was deserted; and after spending nearly a} Wax candles,...........- atneeeten 2,150 
year in making the necessary preparations, he set} Tallow candles, ..... v0seebnces eee 750 
out on his long cherished enterprise, and reached} Lamps,.........-- teen ee eeeeee eens 4, 940 
the Mississippi in the early part of 1682. Fuel,.cccccsscoss Cosecccsccseceses 6,980 
Albany, December, 1841. Stationery ,..++eseeeess $sbapeaneews 870 
EA ERE = Turnery, eee ee eeee sees Ceres eeees . 400 
Braziery, ..cecsccccccecccccevcess : 950 
Ce, MONE, BIC, ccccncsescrsceces 1, 876 
BML, £eencnevene PpeeRiteeeeensaee 1, 998 
Washing of table and other linen,.... 3, 250 
Plate, ....- ich vteahdieaychadewene 355 


Total annual expenditure of the Royal 
DT ccscsmnaeues 4oeussenee £69, 765 
Let us examine a few of the items more closely. 


The wine and liquor account, given in our currency, 
will stand as follows : 
CNR een sks aubek wees B25, 200 
Liquors, &C., .cccceccecces esesgece TEN 
Ale and beer, ..... 5s waetibanial mania 14, 400 
249, 200 


Nearly fifty thousand dollars for drinking; and 
Her Most Gracious Majesty is Patron of the British 
and Foreign Temperance Society ! 

If we compare this with the bread account, which 
amounts to $11,280, we shall find that for every 
dollar’s worth of the staff of life, which Her Majes- 
ty’s household retainers consume, they drink to the 
value of four dollars and thirty-six cents in wines 
and liquors. ‘*O! monstrous: but one half-penny 
worth of bread to this intolerable deal of sack!”’ 
The aggregate expense of eating and drinking, 
lighting, warming and cleaning the royal household, 
is $334,872. And this immense expenditure of mo- 
ney is annually going on, while hundreds and thou- 
sands of the British people (the laborers and opera- 
tives, by whose sweat and toil it is paid) are starving 
for want of the common necessaries of life ! 





FOREIGN VISITORS. 





Tue citizens of New-York and Boston have been re- 
cently occupied with the agreeable service of entertain- 
ing two distingished foreigners—Lord Morpeth and the 
Prince de Joinville—the former one of the late Ministry 
in England, and the latter the son of the King of France. 
This is all right in itself, and is calculated to promote a 
kindly feeling between those two kingdoms and the 
United States. Lord Morpeth is eminently deserving 
of the respect and friendly attention of our countrymen 
—not from his rank, but from his high character, and 
the part he has taken at home in favor of that large 
portion of the British people who are borne down by the 
weight of a vicious and oppressive system of domestic 
policy. “The Prince de Joinville has also strong claims 
to personal respect. Though the son of one of the 
most distinguished sovereigns of Europe, he has aban- 
doned the allurements of a splendid court to earn a re- 
putation upon the ocean, one of the theatres of life, 
which is most fruitful of privation and peril. The at- 
tentions paid to both these gentlemen are well merited, 
and creditable to these by whom they were rendered. 
But while we say this, we cannot forbear to add, that in 
such tributes of personal respect to foreigners of rank, 
what we owe to ourselves ought not to be overlooked, 
We are the citizens of a Republic, and no concession 
should be made to the cause of monarclical government 
—more especially if it be made at the expense of truth. 
We make the suggestion in consequence of a compliment 
paid to the King of France by the Mayor of Boston, in 
a public address to the Prince de Joinville. It is this, 
“We recognize in him (the present King of France,) 
the blended virtues of the sovereign and the repubdli- 
can.” Now, we apprehend that no compliment could be 
paid to Louis Philippe, which is less desired by himself 
than this, and certainly none could be more misplaced. 
Of his great talents he has given abundant evidence: 
and in his domestic life he maintains a simplicity of 
style, which does him honor. But in speaking of the 
; 
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virtues of Kings, we have reference to the relation in 
which they stand to their subjects, and to the social and 
intellectual advancement, which the spirit of the age 
demands. If we look into his measures since his acces- 
sion to the throne, we shall find nothing in them which 
has the slightest bias in favor of republican prin- 
ciples. On the contrary, their tendency is directly 
the reverse. The liberty of the press has been ma- 
terially restricted; the principles of the revolution of 
the three days which brought him into power have 
not been caried out, and he is now surrounding the 
city of Paris with fortifications at an enormous ex- 
pense—an expense to be paid by the sweat and toil of 
the industrious classes of his kingdom, to furnish him- 
self with a stronghold against them, and to aid in the 
execution of his great object of perpetuating the Or- 
leans dynasty on the throne of France. Let us say 
what we will of his talents and capacity and of his 
personal merits; but to call hima republican is a falsifi- 
cation of history, against which we protest. 








Literacy Notices. 





CoL_Lections or THE New-York Hisro- 
RICAL SocretTy.*Second Series, Vol. 1.—It 
is quite sufficient, in order to direct the atten- 
tion of all those who take an interest in the early 
history of this state, to enumerate the contents of 
the volume before us. We ye ure to say that no 
book of equal size contains more valuable or more 
pertinent matter. 

1. Chancellor Kent’s Anniversary Discourse, de- 
livered December 6, 1828. 

2. The voyage of Verrazzano along the coast of 
North America, from Carolina to Newfoundland, in 
1524. Translated from the Italian, by Joseph G. 
Cogswell. 

3. Indian Tradition of the first arrival of the Dutch 
at Manhattan Island, now New-York, obtained from 
the papers of the Rev. John Heckewelder, a Mora- 
vian missionary. 

4. A History of the New Netherlands, by Sir N. 
C. Lambrechtsen. Translated from the original 
Dutch, by the late Francis Adrian Van Der Kemp. 

5. Description of the New Netherlands, by Ad- 
rian Van Der Donck. Translated from the original 
Dutch by Hon. Jeremiah Johnson, of Brooklyn, N. 
York. 

6. Extracts from the voyages of David Pieterszen 
de Vries. Translated from a Dutch manuscript in 
the Philadelphia Library, by Dr. G. Troost, with 
extracts from the colonial records at Albany. 

7. De Laet’s Description of the New Netherlands. 
Translated from the Dutch by George Folsom. 

8., Extract from the journal of the voyage of the 
Half Moon, Henry Hudson, master, from the Neth- 
erlands to the coast of North America, in the year 
1609, by Robert Juet, mate. 

9. Expedition of Captain Samuel Argall to the 
French settlements in Acadia and Manhattan Island, 
1613. 

10. Letter of Thomas Dermer, describing his 
passage from Maine to Virginia, 1619. From Pur- 
chas’ Pilgrims. 

11. Correspondence between the colonies of New 
Netherlands and New Plymouth, 1627, frem the 
letter book of William Bradford, Governor of New 
Plymovth. 

12. Charter of Liberties granted to Patroons and 
Colonists, 1629, and miscellaneous extracts, trans- 
lated from the Dutch Colonial records. 

13. A catalogue of the members of the Dutch 
Church, with the name of the streets in the city of 
New-York, 1686, from the original manuscript of 
the Rev. Henry Selyns, pastor of that church. 

14. New Sweden, or the Swedish settlements on 
the Delaware, by the Rev. Israel Acrelius. Trans- 
lated from the original Swedish, by the,late Rev. 
Dr. Nicholas Collin, of Philadelphia. 

15. An account of the Dutch Governors of New 
Netherlands, (with a print of Governor Stuyvesant.) 

16. Historical sketch of the New-York Historical 
Society, by George Folsom. 

* The task of ring and editing this volume 
has devolved exclusively’? on Mr. Folsom, and he 
deserves the thanks of the country for his labors. 
To the descendants of Dutchmen, in this State at 
least, it must prove highly interesting. We have 
only to regret the allusions in the preface to Mr. 
Irving’s sportive work. We are sure, that he never 
intended that his ‘“‘ History of New-York’’ should 
deserve so grave a reprimand. 





History or Napoxeon, from the French of 
M. Laurent de L’Ardeehe, vol. 1. New-York, D. 
Appleton § Co.—This is one of the most beautiful 
volumes that has issued from the American press. 
Another is to follow, and the whole work is to be 
illustrated with 500 engravings, after designs by 
Horace Vernet. It is well written; and with a prei- 





ty obvious bias in favor of the subject. The his- 
torian very judiciously allows the great Captain to 
give the account of his military achievements in his 
own strong and sententious language. Copious ex- 
tracts from his bulletins are made, and the interme- 
diate portions of his history are filled up by the 
author in a manner to lose none of the interest de- 
rived from the remarkable official papers, from 
which he copies so largely. The work is also in- 
terspersed with philosophical views, which raise it 
above the level of a mere narrative, and give it, as 
its name assumes, the rank and dignity of a history. 

SomerRVILLE HALL, THe Vicar oF WAKE- 
FIELD, and GoLpsMITH’s Essays. Also from 
the press of Messrs. Appleton’s.—The first is a tale 
by Mrs. Ellis; the second < miniature edition of Gold- 
smith’s beautiful story of domestic life, a larger em- 
bellished edition of which we recently noticed; 
and the third a neat little volume of his essays, most 
of which, as those who are familiar with his writ- 
ings know, are the vehicles of tales illustrative of 
the subjects. 

These little books are got up with neatness, and 
some of them with great Seautr ; and they will, we 
have no doubt, meet with the favor they deserve. 


Tue History or Curistianitry. By the 
Rev. H. H. Milman. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1841. The Rev. author is well known to 
American readers as the writer of the History of the 
Jews, which constitutes the three first volumes of 
Harpers’ Family Library. The History of Christi- 
anity commences with the birth of our Saviour, and 
extends to the abolition of Paganism in the Roman 
Empire. 

In this work Mr. Milman appears in the character 
of a historian, and not as a religious instructor. He 
writes the history of a religion, its origin and pro- 
gress, its influence upon the social and political 
character of our race, and upon the arts and litera- 
ture of the christian world. Mr. Milman published 
some years since an edition of Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, with copious notes de- 
signed to expose the perversions of that great writer 
and to counteract the irreligious tendency of his 
work. A periodical in England, in a recent criti- 
cism of his History of Christianity, pronounces his 
sty'e an imitation of Gibbon. Portions of it are cer- 
tair|y’written with great eloquence and force ; and 
it constitutes a most valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of the day. Its interest is increased by the in- 
troduction of biographies of some of the most distin- 
guished fathers, Chrysostom, Jerome, and others. 

SCANDINAVIA ; BEING A HISTORY oF Den- 
MARK, SWEDEN AND Norway. By Andrew 
Crichton, L. L. D., and Henry Wheaton, L. L. D. 
New-York, Harper & Brothers, 1841.—This is a 
history of the Scandinavian kingdoms from the earl- 
iest period to the reigns of Charles 14th (Bernadotte ) 
in Sweden, and Frederic the 6th, (the late king, ) 
in Denmark. Dr. Crichton is the author of the His- 
tory of Arabia, which has been published in the 
Family Library, and Mr. Wheaton is the present 
Minister of the U. States to Prussia. The latter was 
several years at Copenhagen, as Chargé d’ Affaires ; 
and during that period not only made himself 
familiar with the literature and history of the North, 
but wrote largely upon both. The joint labors of 
these two gentlemen have produced a very valuable 
work, full of interesting matter, but without any at- 
tempt at embellishment. There are a few chapters 
on the manners, institutions, commerce, &c. of these 
countries—and they are the more acceptable, as the 
public has, within a few years, had some accounts 
of them by travellers, whose accuracy has been suc- 
cessfully impeached. This work constitutes vols. 
136 and 137 ci the Family Library. 


Map or THE State or New-York. Pub- 
lished by Stone §& Clark, Ithaca, 1841.—This is a 
large and finely executed map of the State, with its 
most recent statistical divisions, and containing also 
plans of the several cities, and some of the principal 
towns. It is worthy of the public patronage, and 
we trust will receive it. It is towbe found at the 
Bookstore of E. H. Pease, 82 State street. 


Cuurcu Recorp, Vol. 2, Ne. 1.—This excel- 
lent and ably conducted paper, which we designed 
long since to have noticed, is published once a week 
at Flushing, on Long Island. It is ‘‘ devoted chief- 
ly to the cause of christianity, education and eccle- 
siastical intelligence ;’’ and is edited by the Rev. 
Francis L. Hawks, D. D., of whose literary acquire- 
ments and high intellectual endowments our readers 
need not be advised by us. Its selections are ju- 
dicious, and much of its original matter, of which 
each number contains a fair proportion, is excellent. 
Among the articles prepared for the paper is a serics 
on Old English Literature, which is admirable, and 
we are happy to perceive that it is to be continued 





by its able and persevering author, who has already 
published forty-two numbers. 

While on this subject, it may not be out of place 
to refer to an article (page 4,) on the school ques- 
tion, which is calculated to give impressions alike 
erroneous and unjust as to the legislation of this 
State, in relation to the common schools. The pas- 
sage, to which we particularly refer, is this :—‘* The 
religion of Jesus Christ is, by law, excluded from 
all our public schools.” The position is founded 
wholly in error. Our laws neither prescribe books, 
nor any particular course of instruction. They re- 

ulate the external concerns of the districts; but 

e internal regulation of the schools, including the 
class-books, which are to be used, and the branches 
of instruction to be taught, are left to the teachers, 
under the direction of the local officers—the inspec- 
tors and trustees. ‘‘The religion of Jesus Christ’’ 
is, therefore, not excluded by law from our public 
schools, as the article assumes, nor is it in point of 
fact, for the Bible and Testament are both used as 
class-books in a considerable number of towns, as 
may be seen by reference to the annual reports of 
the superintendent of common schools. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 
By Rev.G. W. Montgomery. A small volume, just 
issued from the press, by O. Hutchinson, Utica.— 
The great law of kindness more especially contain- 
ed in the injunction to ‘“‘ overcome evil with nn 
is here considered in reference to its power—its dis- 
arming force—the admiration universally entertain- 
ed of it—its national exhibitions—its mollifying and 
subduing influence upon revenge, insanity, crime, 
persecution, punishment—the blessings and duty of 
its practice, and its developments in the character of 
Christ. To illustrate these several topics of discus- 
sion many instances are adduced from the lives of dis- 
tinguished men, such as Howard, Fenelon, Oberlin, 
Penn, &c., which are possessed of much interest 
and instruetion. It is altogether a little work tend- 
ing to good practical results; and will exert a bene- 
ficial agency in giving a further extension to that 
law so beautiful in its moral character, and rich in 
its abundant blessings. 

THe AMERICAN ALMANAC FOR 1842, voL. 
13.—This is one of the most valuable publications 
in the United States. It contains 328 pages of solid 
matter, of the most useful nature. The astronomical 
intelligence, the statistics of the U. S. and of the 
several states, are full, and yet are found in a very 
condensed shape; and to these are added some in- 
teresting items of intelligence, in relation to foreign 
countries, an American and a foreign obituary, and 
a chronicle of events for the past year. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 





The encouragement given to the Northern Light, 
has been such that it will be continued after the ex- 
piration of the present year. A full statement of 
the intended arrangements of the proprietors, will be 
given in our next number. We have yet on hand a 
few hundred copies of all the numbers from the com- 
mencement of the present voiume, and can furnish 
them to subscribers, who may require them. 
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